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How We Treat One Another in the Church 

As the author, a member of synod’s board of directors, has worked with 
church workers and congregations throughout the synod, teaching 
principles of biblical conflict resolution, he has been led to ask, is the 
culture in our Synod keeping us from being effective and productive in our 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and the mission He has given us? As important 
as questions of doctrinal unity may be for the church, he has concluded, 
these issues are not the most important ones the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod faces right now. An even more crucial question, 
he insists, is whether the way we treat one another in the church gives 


witness to the forgiveness we proclaim. 
by Ted Kober 


The Spiritual Principles of the Lutheran Teaching Ministry, Part 
A: Findings—the Study and the Survey 
Schnake reports research which explores the Lutheran teaching ministry 
through the eyes and experiences of a single class of Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod teacher education graduates. He invited members of the 
Concordia, Seward class of 1972 to share their expectations, perceptions, 
motives, and experiences about Lutheran teaching. How many are still 
teaching or have left teaching, and why? And what is their continuing 
understanding of and commitment to the spiritual principles of their own 
teaching ministry? His findings provide important food for thought for all 
interested in the present and future of the Lutheran teaching profession. 
by Richard K. Schnake 


Help! We've Become an Urban School and We Don't Know 
What to Do 
Faced with changing neighborhoods and declining numbers of member 
children in their schools, urban Lutheran schools too often fail to adjust to 
the new ministry laid before them, frequently choosing to close their doors 
rather than embrace a new sense of mission. Pastor Gourlay, a veteran of 
25 years in an urban parish, outlines a set of principles and processes by 
which parishes like his can boldly seize the exciting opportunity that comes 
with a changing community, 

by Donald B. Gourlay 


Leadership Perspectives: Making a Difference with Servant 
Leadership 
In the second part of a three-part series on leadership styles, Stueber defines 
ten characteristics of a servant leader. Noting research showing that 
effective Lutheran high school administrators “usually” or “very frequently” 
practice this leadership style, he discusses how teachers and principles can 
use servant leadership to develop a positive school environment for teaching 
and learning. 

by Ross Stueber 
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by Jonathan M. Barz, Editor 


Will We Ever See Their Like Again? 


One of the final rituals of each academic year at my 
institution is a faculty dinner at which we honor the latest group 
making the transition from full-time faculty to emeritus status. 
For over an hour each year, I listen in amazement as the 
accomplishments of my retiring colleagues are recounted. 
Certain readers will recognize the names of some of these 
distinguished teachers—Faszholz, Grotelueschen, Sorenson, 
Isenberg, and Young (to name just a few from among our most 
recent retirees)—dedicated individuals who have shaped 
generations of other Lutheran teachers. 

Poised as I am almost precisely at mid-career, I am awed not 
only by the brilliance but by the commitment, the perseverance, 
the shear tenacity demonstrated by these 40-year careers in 
Lutheran education. Although we'll greatly miss the wisdom 
and experience of these teachers, their departure should not leave 
us unduly anxious. At the same time, I often feel a nagging fear 
that we will not see their like again. 

Three months later, at the beginning of another academic 
year, I’m spending my Thursday evenings with a very different 
group of people. The students in my Secondary English Methods 
class are diligently (for the most part) working to absorb all they 
can to prepare themselves for a career in teaching. At this point, 

none of them has more than a vague sense of what that career 
will actually be like, but each is excited at the prospect and each 
imagines a long and satisfying career in the classroom. Despite 
their talent and enthusiasm, however, I can’t help wondering— 
particularly for those entering Lutheran education—how many 
will survive in the profession until retirement. Will any of them 
enjoy the kind of longevity in the teaching ministry that my 
retiring colleagues achieved? 

My concern doesn’t derive from nostalgia for some 
imagined golden age of education. With all due respect for 
retiring Lutheran teachers everywhere, I don’t imagine that the 

current generation and those to toffow wilf fack the skiifs and 
aptitudes or even the commitment of those who have gone before 
them. But I can’t help wondering, is the nature of the teaching 
ministry today—or to put it more bluntly, working conditions in 
Lutheran education—such that we can expect many teachers to 
continue in it until age 65? Or will we be faced with ever 
growing shortages as young teachers quickly leave church work 
and many who once would have considered the teaching ministry 
avoid it altogether? In the year 2040, how many 40-year 
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veterans will there be in Lutheran education? 

The articles that follow sketch the outlines of some of the conditions in the 
profession that may influence the answer to this question. Rick Schnake, surveying 
a group who prepared for Lutheran teaching over 25 years ago, notes with 
satisfaction their continuing commitment to a set of spiritual principles for the 
teaching ministry and the great joy many of them have found in helping to shape the 
lives and souls of their students. At the same time, however, he points ominously to 
the effect that continuing issues of salary and status are having on the ability of our 
synod to attract and retain teachers. He quotes one teacher who has withdrawn from 
the Lutheran teaching ministry who sums up the worst consequences of this 
situation: “I would never encourage my children or any youth to go into church 
work. . . . I don’t see how any husband can support his family on a Lutheran 
teacher's salary” (pp. 34-35). 

Too often, as schools and churches have balanced their budgets on the backs of 
their teachers, inadequate salaries have been justified as an economic inevitability, as 
the only way schools can remain financially viable. In other cases, both lay people 
and (with a kind of perverse pride) teachers themselves have invoked what I’ve come 
to call “spiritual Darwinism,” suggesting that low wages ensure a kind of “survival 
of the spiritually fittest,” guaranteeing that our schools will be staffed only with those 
who have the spiritual maturity and commitment to survive on wages substantially 
below those of their colleagues in public schools. No doubt there's an element of 
truth to each of these responses—budgets must be balanced and teachers must not be 
“greedy of filthy lucre” (1 Tim, 3: 3)—but in the end neither view does justice either 
to the future of Lutheran schools or to the very real needs of the dedicated servants 
who teach in them. And neither bodes well for the future of the Lutheran teaching 
ministry, Can a system which perpetuates low salaries and second class status for 
teachers hope to sustain life-long Lutheran educators like those I mentioned above? 

Ted Kober identifies a more poisonous, because more directly spiritual, element 
of the working conditions of church workers: the way we treat each other in the 
church. For all of its gifts and strengths, our synod has, he sadly reports, a culture of 
“unresolved hurt, pain, bitterness, and unforgiveness” (p. 9) which not only damages 
our witness to the rest of the world but also significantly limits our ability to attract 
and retain church workers. Kober states the matter simply and directly: “Our church 
worker shortage is directly related to how we treat one another” (p. 13). Sad as it is 
to find qualified people leaving or avoiding the teaching ministry because of 
financial concerns. how much sadder is it to find the same thing occurring because 
they have seen the horrible, loveless ways we in the church treat each other. 

We must find ways to address such issues that directly affect the quality of life 
for those in church work. I pray that this issue of Lutheran Education can help to 
advance that conversation. Otherwise, we may indeed find as we watch lifelong 
servants of the church move into retirement that we will not see their like again. 


Ted Kober 
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e preach it. We teach it. We expect 

our parishioners and students to 

believe it. But does the way we treat 
one another as leaders in Synod give witness to the 
forgiveness we proclaim? 


A Bride Like No Other... 


“The wedding guests have gathered in great 
anticipation; the ceremony to be performed today has 
long been awaited . . . . The bridegroom and his 
attendants gather in front of the chancel .. _. 

The sound of the organ rises, a joyous 
announcement that the bride is coming. Everyone 
stands and strains to get a proper glimpse of the 
beauty. Then a horrible gasp explodes from the 
congregation. This is a bride like no other. 

In she stumbles. Something terrible has 
happened! One leg is twisted. She limps 
pronouncedly. The wedding garment is tattered and 
muddy; great rents in her dress leave her scarcely 
modest. Black bruises can be seen welting her bare 
arms; the bride’s nose is bloody. An eye is swollen, 
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yellow and purple in its discoloration. Patches of hair look as if they had actually 
been pulled from her scalp. 

Fumbling over the keys, the organist begins again after his shocked pause. The 
attendants cast their eyes down. The congregation mourns silently. Surely the 
Bridegroom deserved better than this. That handsome Prince who has kept himself 
faithful to his love should find consummation with the most beautiful of 
women—not this. His bride, the church, has been fighting again” (Mains, 1979). 


Does this scenario describe any church you know? I submit that our Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod sometimes resembles such a bride. How we as church 
leaders treat one another speaks loudly of whether or not we remember that our sins 
are forgiven. 


My Unique Experience Led to Observations 

Over the past few years, I trained a variety of LCMS church leaders in biblical 
peacemaking: District Presidents, Circuit Counselors, Reconcilers, university and 
seminary leaders, school administrators and teachers, and other professional church 
workers and laity. In addition, churches and schools consulted with me, and I 
intervened in conflicted churches and schools, mediating disputes among Lutheran 
leaders, ' 

Training thousands of Lutheran leaders provided me with a unique experience 
as a layman. I was considered an “insider,” because I have been a life-time member 
of an LCMS congregation. On the other hand, I was perceived as not being part of 
the “system,” since I am not a rostered church professional or a district executive. 

During this time, many individuals shared personal concerns with me that they 
had not shared with district officials. Although not intentionally at first, I noted 
observations about our Synod and how we work together. As I identified themes and 
patterns, I began to probe to learn more about the reasons underlying the concerns. 


Our Synod Is Blessed in Many Ways 
Through my contacts, I appreciated more fully some of the ways in which Synod 
is blessed. 


'Editor’s Note: The principles of biblical peacemaking which Mr. Kober has 
taught throughout the synod will the subject of a future article in Lutheran 
Education. 
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1. My first observation was reaffirmation: Our greatest strength is Jesus Christ, the 
Church’s head. As we continue to focus on Christ, we will remain faithful to 
God and be able to move forward in our Synod’s work. 

2. I marveled at how God has richly blessed the Missouri Synod with gifted leaders 
in every district and area—pastors, ministers of religion, and laity. Our leaders 
love their Lord, study God’s Word, and dedicate their lives to serving Christ’s 
Church. 

3. We benefit from substantial unity in doctrine. While there are some differences, 
I found far more unity in doctrine than diversity. Different practices of ministry 
delivery and 
worship exist—but 
we must be careful HOW we treat one another as 
to distinguish unity brothers and sisters in Christ is a 


from uniformity. 


4. The LCMSisa critical issue. We often present 
HA kee disagreements in doctrine as our 
Cnristanity inis greatest synodical issues. | 


mission work, its 


education systems, agree that we need to address 

E its rie our doctrinal differences. 

or new Tristan a 
Nevertheless, | believe that 


curricula and other 


materials. — underlying personal sin issues of 
Be TNS TAB. 58 how we treat one another pose a 


world leader in > z 
Christianity inits More serious threat to our unity. 
desire to equip 

church leaders in biblical peacemaking. Ken Sande, President of Peacemaker 
Ministries (a non-denominational Christian ministry), observes that no other 
denomination has invested more time and resources into training leaders in 
biblical peacemaking than the Missouri Synod. The LCMS Dispute Resolution 
System, although it continues to be refined, provides a model system which 
other church bodies in America are studying for implementation. 


Is Our Synod Less Effective than It Should Be? 
I believe that our work together is less effective and productive than it should be. 
In 2 Peter, we read why that may be: 
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His divine power has given us everything we need for life and godliness 
through our knowledge of him who called us by his own glory and goodness. 
Through these he has given us his very great and precious promises, so that 
through them you may participate in the divine nature and escape the corruption 
in the world caused by evil desires. 

For this very reason, make every effort to add to your faith goodness; and to 
goodness, knowledge; and to knowledge, self-control; and to self-control, 
perseverance; and to perseverance, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness, love. For if you possess these qualities in 
increasing measure, they will keep you from being ineffective and unproductive 
in your knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. But if anyone does not have them, 
he is nearsighted and blind, and has forgotten that he has been cleansed from his 
past sins. (2 Peter 1:3-9) 


God has given us, individually and corporately, everything we need to do the 


work he has assigned us to do (v. 3-4). We are encouraged to add godly 
characteristics to our faith and knowledge, so that we may be more productive and 
effective in our work for him (y. 4-8). Peter also indicates, however, that those who 
fail to add these things to their faith are less effective and productive than they 
should be because they have forgotten that their sins are forgiven. 


The question | wrestle with is this: Zs it possible that we in the Missouri Synod 


have sometimes forgotten that we have been cleansed from our past sins? 


Five Areas of Concern 


From my experiences, I have concluded that there are five areas of concern we 


need to address in the life of our Synod: 


ți, 


There is significant evidence of unresolved hurt, pain, bitterness, and 

unforgiveness among the leaders in our church. Does this suggest that those 

living in bitterness and unforgiveness have forgotten that their sins are forgiven? 

There is an attitude of failing to recognize the sinfulness of some of our 

practices in the culture of our church body, which we have accepted as the norm 

and even justified: 

+ Failure to speak well of each other and put the best construction on things, 

+ Labeling, gossip, slander. 

+ Justifying the publishing of accusations without first “Going and showing 
my brother his fault.” 

* Church, district, and synodical leaders acting on second- and third-hand 
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information to accuse and demand defense, without giving the accused an 
opportunity to freely explain before being charged guilty. 

* Technology systems (Internet chat rooms, phone calls, e-mails, etc.) used to 
talk about others (gossip) rather than talk directly to others. 
Do these sinful attitudes and activities among church leaders suggest that 
we have forgotten that our sins are forgiven? 

3. Significant feelings of mistrust and suspicion exist among many of our 
professional church workers, Some indicated that they fear sharing their honest 
feelings within circuit and district meetings. Several church leaders reported a 
lack of personal accountability to lay leaders or pastors. Others disclosed that 
they do not have a personal confessor. Does our mistrust and suspicion grow out 
of our forgetting that our sins are forgiven? 

4. How we treat one another as brothers and sisters in Christ is a critical issue. We 
often present disagreements in doctrine as our greatest synodical issues. I agree 
that we need to address our doctrinal differences. Nevertheless, I believe that 
underlying personal sin issues of how we treat one another pose a more serious 
threat to our unity but are rarely acknowledged. When we fail to deal with each 
other in love in our disagreements, does that suggest that we have forgotten that 
our sins are forgiven? 

5. People outside of our synod, such as world partner churches and other American 
denominations, tell us that the Missouri Synod has earned a reputation of 
confessing a solid biblical doctrine. But synodical members and friends also 
identify its reputation for sometimes failing to put our faith into practice, 
especially as it relates to the way we treat one another. Does our reputation of 
failing to treat each other lovingly suggest that people m the Missouri Synod 
have sometimes forgotten the forgiveness that Christ won for them on the cross? 


Is the culture in our Synod keeping us from being effective and productive in our 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and the mission He has given us? If so, then St. Peter 
says to us in verse 9 that we are near-sighted and blind and have forgotten that our 
sins are forgiven. 


How Did | Arrive at My Conclusions? 
Observations and Experiences 

During breaks, at meal times, in late night talks, in phone calls, in letters and e- 
mails, church leaders came to me to share personal weaknesses, fears, concerns, and 
hurts. Some came to me to confess their sins. 
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And then there were the role play experiences. We trained Circuit Counselors 
and Reconcilers with participants role-playing actual cases. In a major role play case 
involving a dispute between a Lutheran pastor and a Lutheran school principal, we 
had to interrupt many of the role plays so that we could minister to hurting people. 
The students related too closely to the parties in the case study. In one role play, a 
pastor had not forgiven his dead father for 35 years. Another participant actually 
became angry at the person role-playing the pastor, because it reminded him of a 
pastor from his personal experience. Another related too closely to the principal and 
blew up at the pastor. In one of the role plays, the person playing the pastor 
confessed his sins to the reconciler. The reconciler announced God’s grace, 
reminding him that his sins were forgiven. The student then fell out of his role, and 
with tears in his eyes, exclaimed, “No one has done that for me before. Thank you!” 

While speaking, I sometimes heard sarcastic remarks about someone in 
leadership. I usually ignored the slurs or tried to diffuse them, encouraging people to 
focus on their own responsibilities. After refuting one such remark, | learned during 
a break that my correction had offended several people. I arranged to meet 
separately with a group of fourteen individuals at a meal break. I announced that I 
was aware that there were some deep hurts among the people in that room, and I 
wanted to give them an opportunity to talk about their hurts and apply some of the 
biblical peacemaking principles we had been talking about. I established one ground 
rule: no accusations against someone who was not present and therefore unable to 
respond. One individual said, “Ted, our pain is so deep we don’t know if we even 
want to discuss it anymore. Would you give us a couple of minutes to think before 
we respond to your question?” I agreed. 

Ten long minutes passed with no one saying a word. Finally, one person began 
to talk. And then another. And another. These people poured out their deep-seated 
hurts. Eventually, one older pastor concluded, “After what I have been through, | 
would never encourage any of my children or grandchildren to go into church 
ministry!” Another pastor agreed, “If one of my family insists on going into church 
work, I won't stop him. But I will not do anything to encourage anyone in my 
family to go into church work. Why would I want my kids or grand-kids to suffer 
what I have from other leaders in Synod?” Most heads in the room nodded in 
agreement. 

The pain and hurt among our church professionals is incredible. As I traveled 
across our Synod, I had heard many other church workers echo the same sentiment. 
We search for ways to encourage more people to go into full-time church work, but 
university and seminary recruiting won’t solve this problem. Unless we begin to 
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change the way we treat one another, we will continue to lose good church workers 
and fail to recruit new, quality candidates. 

That night, I began to reflect on how serious this problem is. I become 
overcome with grief and wept for our Synod. I wondered whether 1 wanted to 
continue to work with LCMS leaders and learn more about the unspoken pain. I 
found comfort that evening by going into the chapel, spending a long time in prayer 
and Scripture, to seek strength from my Lord. My assistant sought me out and 
prayed with me. I prayed fervently that night, and many times since, that God will 
change the culture in our Synod so that the hurts in our church workers can be 
healed. 

What underlies these long-term unresolved hurts? | started to probe. 

When church workers came to confess their sins to me, T asked them why they 
were confessing to me. Was there no one else they could confess their sins to? What 
about the District President? “No, he’s the ecclesiastical supervisor who holds the 
power to remove me from ministry.” What about your circuit counselor? “No, he’s 
an arm of the District office.” Are there any pastors in your circuit that you can go 
to? “No way! I did that once (or twice or three times) and was stabbed in the back. 

I learned that you can’t trust your brothers!” Isn’t there a trusted elder or other lay 
leader in your church you can go to? As one pastor declared to me, “I tried that and 
I got hurt bad, It’s been 18 years since I trusted a layman. I just don’t think I can do 
that!” 

Let me remind you that my primary contact with church leaders included 
experienced, mature church workers. These were not primarily new workers or 
those with major conflicts in their churches. They were the current leaders of our 
church body! I ask you, what is happening to the leadership in our church if many 
of its key church workers have no one to whom they can confess their sins or admit 
their weaknesses? 

In 1 John 1:8, we read, “ If we claim to be without sin, we deceive ourselves and 
the truth is not in us.” Are these leaders deceiving themselves or denying 
themselves the opportunity to confess their sin, and is the truth not in them? 

In Galatians 6:2, we are admonished, “Carry each other’s burdens, and in this 
way you will fulfill the law of Christ.” Have these leaders forgotten that their sins are 
forgiven? How can they remember if they do not hear the comforting words of 
forgiveness for their sins? Who is helping bear their burdens? 


Supporting Evidence 
In the June 1999 issue of Reporter, I found more corroborating evidence. Dr. 
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Bruce Hartung’s article concluded a three-part series with the title, “The LCMS is 
losing good workers. The question is . .. WHY?” (p. 8-9) In his article. he quotes 
portions of written responses he received from the Synod’s professional church 
workers. For example: 

* “First of all, a comment on one of your comments. You wrote, ‘Herein is our 
challenge: Can we speak forthrightly about such things?’ Is it not Scripturally 
mandated that we should share things with each other in love? I know why you 
ask this question. It is because in our church (LCMS), open communication is 
not welcomed. We are taught and many live by the premise that we must put on 
outside facades and not live in reality.” 

+ “Anyone who knows what is going on knows that they will be immediately 
labeled and never supported by the brothers.” 

+ “One of my sons has lost a strong interest in the ministry in view of the present 
climate in the LCMS, and in view of the absence of support for me by LCMS 
leaders when I was under attack.” 

+ “I reached out to my fellow pastors for encouragement, only to be lectured at 
instead of listened to—and, as it happened, to be stabbed in the back by one of 
the “brethren.” 

- “The thing that affected me and my stress problems is that I had no confidant.” 


LCMS church workers wrote these words of pain. Every week, these same 
leaders proclaim the good news about Jesus in our pulpits and classrooms. As a body 
of believers, have we created a culture in which insiders and outsiders can easily 
say: “There is a church body who knows that their sins have been forgiven. Look 
at the way they treat each other. I know they are Jesus’ disciples. I want to be part 
of that church body!” 

The LCMS Board for Higher Education recently released a research project on 
the Clergy Shortage Study. Its purpose was to identify reasons for the growing 
shortage of pastors and propose solutions. The overwhelming theme throughout the 
report has shocked many, and several people are denying or ignoring what the report 
identifies as a crucial issue in our Synod. Our church worker shortage is directly 
related to how we treat one another. The report reveals that how professional 
church workers treat each other and how lay people and church workers treat each 
other is having a significant impact on how church workers view their personal 
satisfaction in ministry. Great dissatisfaction, unresolved conflict, bitterness, depres- 
sion—all these things among church workers and their spouses have led many not to 
encourage people to consider professional church work, and in some cases have led 
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church workers to discourage others from considering a call to ministry, 


A Doctrinal Issue: How We Live Out Our Faith 

As a leader in my congregation, and as a lay leader in Synod, | confess that I 
have responded sinfully to some of these same things. 1 quickly learned how 
convenient labeling is, so I could feel comfortable associating with those who agreed 
with me, In my groups, it was easy to talk about people in the other groups and 
speculate on their 
motivations. | 
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that could lead to false 
doctrine. 

Please do not 
misunderstand me. | strongly support our Synod’s doctrine and believe that we need 
to guard ourselves against all false teaching. We must strive together to maintain 
and build unity in doctrine. We do have important doctrinal issues which we need to 
discuss and study together. 

Nevertheless, I believe that we have often deceived ourselves and justified sinful 
actions based on the ends of defending God's truth, as if God needs us to use 
whatever sinful means are available to defend His truth. 

We have accepted certain activities as norms of our LCMS culture, but which 
God calls sinful: 

* labeling (judging) people or groups of people: 

* speculating on others’ motives; 

+ talking about others instead of to them (gossip); 
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+ accepting or acting on accusations of others without personally talking to 
the accused and giving them an opportunity to describe their side of the 
story before we ourselves accuse them of being guilty: 

+ failing to love one another as Christ loves us. 


In his devotion book Morning and Evening, Charles H. Spurgeon warns 
Christians of justifying our little sins: 

Beware of light thoughts of sin. At the time of conversion, the conscience is so 

tender, that we are afraid of the slightest sin. Young converts have a holy 

timidity, a godly fear lest they should offend against God. But alas! Very soon 
the fine bloom upon these first ripe fruits is removed by the rough handling of 
the surrounding world: the sensitive plant of young piety turns into a willow in 
after life, too pliant, too easily yielding. It is sadly true, that even a Christian 
may grow by degrees so callous, that the sins which once startled him do not 
alarm him in the least. By degrees men get familiar with sin. . . At first a little 
sin startles us: but soon we say, “Is it not a little one?” Then there comes 
another, larger, and then another, until by degrees we begin to regard sin as but 

a little ill: and then follows an unholy presumption: “We have not fallen into 

open sin. True, we tripped a little, but we stood upright in the main. We may 

have uttered an unholy word, but as for the most of our conversation, it has been 

consistent.” (p. 142) 

In my working across our beloved Synod. I have come to the conclusion that the 
biggest issue hurting our Synod and its effectiveness in ministry is the way in which 
we treat one another—in other words, if is an issue of how we live out our doctrine. 

Tell the Good News about Jesus! We understand the importance of bringing the 
Good News to the lost—but what about to our own? Our effectiveness in our mission 
is often hurt by our poor treatment of each other. Jesus says: “A new command I 
vive vou: Love one another. As I have loved you, so you must love one another. By 
this all men will know that you are my disciples, if you love one another” (John 
13:34-35), 

Loving one another does not mean we need to compromise doctrine for the sake 
of unity. Jesus loves everyone, but His love does not stop Him from speaking the 
truth and confronting sin. Jesus never compromises God's truth for the sake of 
getting along. 

On the other hand, failing to love one another as we discuss our differences doex 
compromise our doctrine. No matter how serious a concern may be for protecting 
pure doctrine. such concerns never justify sinful responses such as gossip. slander. or 
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unsubstantiated accusations. 

How can we build unity in doctrine when we fail to love one another? Paul 
wrote to the Galatians: “If you keep on biting and devouring each other, watch out 
or you will be destroyed by each other” (Gal. 5:15). 

As I reflect on how we sometimes treat each other, | have come to this 
conclusion: We have forgotten that our sins have been forgiven. I believe we have 
become too fearful to confess, too righteous to forgive. 


Are There Any Solutions? Good News! 

Can we really change the culture of our beloved Synod? How do we address 
these sinful attitudes, words, and actions? Will it do any good to address them? Is it 
possible to amend our sinful ways? Is there any way that we could actually expect 
that our culture will improve in a sinful world? 

Brothers and Sisters in Christ, 1I have good news for you. Jesus Christ died for 
our sins. He shed his blood on the cross for you and me. God forgives our sins 
because Jesus paid the full price for our sins on the cross. 

Let us remember that our sins are forgiven. In God’s forgiveness, we have been 
given everything we need to do the work our Lord has assigned to us. 

In the assurance of the Good News of the Gospel, I propose some ideas on how 
we can make positive changes in the culture of our Synod, especially in the way that 
we treat one another, 


Recommendations to Synodical Leadership 
Helping Effect Godly Change in the Culture of our Synod 

I have four specific recommendations for changing the way we treat one another 
in church leadership, 


1. Confession and Forgiveness 
God calls us to confess our sins, remembering that God through Christ forgives 
our sins. By consistently confessing our sins, we will be confessing our active, living 
faith in Christ. 
“If we claim to be without sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us. If 
we confess our sins, [God] is faithful and just and will forgive us our sins and 
purify us from all unrighteousness.” (1 John 1:8-9) 


In addition to confessing our sins to God, we need to confess our sins to each 
other as well. As individuals, we need to confess privately to those whom we have 
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offended and pray for those with whom we have unresolved conflict. 
“Therefore confess your sins to each other and pray for each other so that you 
may be healed. The prayer of a righteous man is powerful and effective.” 
(James 5:16) 


As leaders, we should confess our public sins to those whom we have sinned 
against. Christian leaders who model confession of their own sins break the barriers 
of self-righteous attitudes that permeate conflicted groups. Whenever we work with 
a conflicted church or school, the public confession of a leader becomes a key event. 
What usually follows is a time of confession and forgiveness that is unrestricted and 
free-flowing. The confession of leaders leads to forgiveness, and people also respond 
with confessing their own sins. 

If you are not aware of any need to confess, I encourage you to examine your 
heart carefully and seek godly counsel. Is it possible that you have become so 
righteous that you have no sins to confess? Perhaps you can no longer see your own 
sin. 

What would happen if in all our District gatherings we planned a time in our 
busy agendas for corporate confession and forgiveness? We could take time to 
reflect on our corporate and individual sins, confess them, and hear again the good 
news of forgiveness. 

What would happen if in those gatherings, following our corporate confession 
and forgiveness, we would schedule time when those present could seek out brothers 
and sisters with whom they are in unresolved conflict so that they could be 
reconciled through confession and forgiveness? 

What would happen if we did the same thing in our Synodical Convention in 
2001? Can we model for our people how confession and forgiveness can be part of 
our church work together rather than just reserved for the Divine Service? 

“Therefore, as God’s chosen people, holy and dearly loved, clothe yourselves 

with compassion, kindness, humility, gentleness and patience. Bear with each 

other and forgive whatever grievances you may have against one another. 

Forgive as the Lord forgave you. And over all these virtues put on love, which 

binds them all together in perfect unity.” (Col. 3:12-14) 

Of course, with the confession, there needs to be the reassurance of the forgiveness of 
our God because of our Savior Jesus Christ. 


2. Mutual Accountability 
Loving one another and building trust also means holding one another 
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accountable in love. Some people cry foul when someone asks them to be 
accountable. This seems to be especially true in the United States where we idolize 
individual freedom. 

Accountability does not mean a lack of trust or love. In fact, the lack of 
accountability demonstrates a lack of love (see Hebrews 12:4-11). The Christian 
leader welcomes accountability and provides it. With our freedom in the Gospel, we 
also recognize our responsibility to God and to one another. 

“Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts, since as members of one body you 

were called to peace. And be thankful. Let the word of Christ dwell in you 

richly as you teach and admonish one another with all wisdom, and as you sing 
psalms, hymns and spiritual songs with gratitude in your hearts to God.” (Col. 

3:15-16) 

“Now we ask you, brothers, to respect those who work hard among you, who are 

over you in the Lord and who admonish you. Hold them in the highest regard in 

love because of their work.” (1 Thess, 5:12-13) 


Holding one another accountable does not mean beating down into submission 
or using sinful means to shame our brother or sister into doing what’s right. Mutual 
accountability requires compassion, kindness, humility, gentleness, patience, and 
active listening. But if we do fall into sin as we try to hold one another accountable, 
we can be reconciled through confession and forgiveness. 


3. Gently Teach Peacemaking 

We need to continue to teach our people to change our culture by making 
confession and forgiveness a way of life instead of reserving it for the Divine Service 
on Sunday. (See Col, 3:15-16 above.) We can continue to teach peacemaking 
through: 
* Bible Study; 
* Preaching and teaching; 
* District and synodical meetings, conferences, and conventions; 
* Gently admonishing and encouraging one another, especially other leaders; 
* Counseling with God's Word, rightly dividing between Law and Gospel: 
* Worship. 


4. Model Biblical Peacemaking 


As leaders, we should recognize opportunities to model biblical peacemaking 
and put our faith into our daily practice. “Whatever you have learned or received or 
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heard from me, or seen in me—put it into practice. And the God of peace will be 
with you.” (Phil. 4:9) 


With every conflict you become aware of, consider applying these four 
principles: 
Glorify God: How can I glorify God and give witness to what Christ has done 
for me in the way I respond to this conflict? 
Get the log out of your eye: How have / contributed to this conflict, and what 
must / do to get the log out of my eye? 
Go and show your 


her hi a = 
poweri e Is it really possible to change the 


talking fo others Culture of our Synod, especially 
peel: a the way we treat one another? 
cantioviagly. My hope is in the One who 


and gently help created us, the One who made 


vay Sever us righteous in His blood, and 
understand how K 
he has the One who sanctified us—the 
aan tothe One who calls us His own 

Sr Ae children and made us members 


reconciled: of the body of Christ. 
Peacemaking is 
not a passive activity—it requires action. How can I demonstrate the 
forgiveness that Christ has given me and encourage a reasonable solution to 
this conflict? 

(Adapted from Sande, 1997.) 


Hope for Change 

Can we actually effect healthy change in our Synod? Is it really possible to 
change the culture of our Synod, especially the way we treat one another? 

I do not put my hope in our elected Synodical or District leaders or the Synod in 
convention. More resolutions and bylaws won't change our Synod’s culture. 

I do not put my hope in the pastors, ministers of religion, or the laity of this 
Synod. 
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| do not put my hope in new training programs, new Bible studies, or new 
materials. 

My hope is in the One who created us. the One who made us righteous in His 
blood, and the One who sanctified us—the One who calls us His own children and 
made us members of the body of Christ. 

To effect this change in the culture of our Synod, we need to focus on Christ and 
what he has done for us individually and corporately. As the author of Hebrews 
writes to us: 

Therefore, since we are surrounded by such a great cloud of witnesses, let us 

throw off everything that hinders and the sin that so easily entangles, and let us 

run with perseverance the race marked out for us. Let us fix our eyes on Jesus, 
the author and perfecter of our faith, who for the joy set before him endured the 
cross, scorning its shame, and sat down at the right hand of the throne of God. 

Consider him who endured such opposition from sinful men, so that you will not 

grow weary and lose heart. (Hebrews 12:1-3) 


May the God of grace bless our church leaders and congregations as we walk 
together in the organization we call the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. May 
our practice proclaim the doctrine that we are so well known for. May the way we 
treat one another speak loudly of the remembrance of the forgiveness of our sits, so 
that our own people will be comforted and unbelievers will become believers. 


May the world know that we are Jesus’ disciples who not only Tell the Good 
News About Jesus, but live it!? 
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ow and when is teaching a ministry? 

What is the nature and purpose of 

Lutheran schools, and what is expected of 
the Lutheran teacher? What are the spiritual 
principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry? Palmer 
(1998) equated teacher commitment with the 
spirituality of teaching, observing that “good 
teaching comes from the identity and integrity of the 
teacher.” He suggested that teaching in any age or 
place is inherently spiritual (p. 56). Yet as 
Kraushaar (1972) noted, the understanding among 
teachers of career commitment, or their perceptions 
of what that commitment means, can differ widely 
(pp. 147-156). 

Church-related schools are based upon and 
expect from their teachers a dedication to religious 
values which translates into a commitment to 
teaching as ministry, This basic core of spirituality 
in the commitment of church-related teachers is 
expressed in (1) their professional formation to 
teaching as ministry, and (2) the shaping of church- 
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related schools as places where both education and ministry occur (Kraushaar. 1972. 
pp. 147-156. Parsons. 1987, p. 16: Johnson, 1990, pp. 51-52). What then. should a 
church-related school do when it finds itself with a teacher for whom teaching is not 
a ministry? How shall a church-related school system respond if a growing number 
of its teachers do not understand or embrace teaching as ministry? 


Background and Overview 

I recently completed research which explored the Lutheran teaching ministry 
with a single class of Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod teacher education graduates. 
The survey focused on their understanding of the spirituality of the teaching ministry 
by inviting them to share their expectations, perceptions, motives, and experiences. 
The literature suggests that Lutheran teachers have historically struggled with salary 
and their status within the Lutheran church. Previous research has explored these 
and other motives for withdrawal from the teaching ministry.’ Yet little has been 
written about the impact of the teaching ministry on Lutheran teachers themselves. 
Reliable research on a group of Lutheran teachers 20 or 25 years after their 
professional formation may be of great value. How many are still teaching or have 
left teaching, and why? And what is their continuing understanding of and 
commitment to the spiritual principles of their own teaching ministry? 


“Today the Lutheran teacher is everything to the student: 
Mother—father—pastor —counselor, etc. It is an ever-changing service to 
Christ. One of mission and help in the spiritual, emotional, physical, ete. 
development of the child. Much more demanding than in ‘72.~ 


This response to a survey question exemplifies several of the themes which were 
explored. Some themes were specifically asked about while others emerged 
naturally. 


The Lutheran Teaching Ministry 
The themes that emerged ranged from the continuing understanding of spiritual 
principles, to the status of Lutheran teachers, to the very nature and purpose of the 


'See Repp, 1947; Brockopp, 1961; Stellhorn, 1963: Mueller, 1964; Merz. 1970: 
Schmidt, 1972: Juergensen, 1974; Harre, 1976; Stelmachowicz, 1991, Moser, 1993: 
Toepper, 1996: and others. 
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Lutheran teaching ministry: the identity, vision, and mission of Lutheran education. 
The gem of the research was the Five Spiritual Principles, Of all the themes and 
issues which emerged, the most significant was concern over the Shortage of 
Lutheran Teachers: qualified teachers professionally formed and confessionally 
committed to the spiritual principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry. 

To measure and to understand fully the impact of that ministry on Lutheran 
teachers, the question is not simply whether teachers are still teaching in Lutheran 
schools, but whether and how they are still influenced by the spirituality of their own 
teaching ministry, The survey respondents overwhelmingly confirmed the existence 
of spiritual principles foundational to the Lutheran teaching ministry. More than 
half (53%) said that the spiritual principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry have 
not changed and do not change. The respondents, including those no longer in 
Lutheran education or other ministry, also gave strong evidence of continuing, even 
deepening commitment to those spiritual principles. And yet there remains wide- 
spread disappointment in 
Lutheran teacher salaries The question is not simply 
and status, consistent ë whether teachers are still 


with previous literature 


and research. Two other teaching in Lutheran schools, but 
significant insights which whether and how they are still 


emerged were the A TA š 
breakdown of the family (fluenced by the spirituality of 


and the growing presence their own teaching ministry. 


of non-Lutheran students. 


The Spirituality of Teaching 

Teaching, perhaps because the school is a human service organization, does 
have a spiritual quality. For Christian teachers whose world-view is already deeply 
spiritual, this spirituality is inherent and essential. It is foundational to their roles as 
teachers. When a Christian teacher intentionally embraces spiritual principles such 
as those of the Lutheran teaching ministry, then the spirituality of teaching becomes 
part of the teacher’s identity. “I am a Christian teacher: a Lutheran teacher in a 
Lutheran school. It’s not just what I do or even what I am. It’s who Lam.” For the 
research, the study itself, this finding was confirming. 

For the researcher, a career Lutheran teacher, it was affirming at the highest 
professional and spiritual levels. The personal rewards of conducting research 
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among colleagues and having our entire ministry affirmed have been too great to 
express. The risks were also enormous. The research would be invalidated if the 
findings were artificially positive, if I did not maintain objectivity, or if familiarity 
had caused researcher bias. And if the findings were valid but negative, then no 
spiritual principles would be confirmed, and the teaching ministry not affirmed. 


Origins and Motivation 

I am a 1972 graduate of Concordia Teachers College (now Concordia 
University) in Seward, Nebraska. After graduate study at the seminary in St. Louis, 
| accepted a call toa Lutheran high school where I taught and coached for eight 
years, Then, during a period of intense financial pressure and personal distress, Í 
decided to resign. I thus withdrew from the Lutheran teaching ministry but regretted 
it almost immediately. Indeed it was four school years before I was able to re-enter 
the teaching ministry. That experience was really the starting point for this research. 


So many Lutheran teachers seem to withdraw from the teaching ministry, either 
permanently or temporarily, that my own motives, expectations, and experiences 
simply confirmed the need for such a study. Discussions and research gradually 
helped me to focus on the twin principles of teaching as ministry and the spirituality 
of teaching. What ultimately emerged as the purpose or essence of the study was the 
spiritual principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry and the meaning of those 
principles for a group of Lutheran teachers. 


The Survey Instrument 

The focal research question asked was, “What is the continuing understanding, 
commitment, and impact of the spiritual principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry 
on the 1972 graduates of CTC-Seward?” After demographic and biographical 
questions, the respondents were asked in Part A of the survey to identify their present 
professional status as in Lutheran education, public education, nonpublic other than 
Lutheran, or not in education.” 

Part B of the survey explored the ministry of the Lutheran teacher, the spiritual 
principles of that teaching ministry, and the impact of those principles upon 


7 fifth role which emerged was the full-time non-teaching church-worker, 
which included pastors, principals and other administrators, directors of Christian 
education, and LCMS synodical or district roles. 
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Lutheran teachers themselves.’ It did so through five questions arranged to follow 
the main emphases of understanding, commitment, and impact: 
1. What did you understand the spiritual principles of the Lutheran teaching 
ministry to be in 1972? 
2. What are the spiritual principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry as you 
understand them now? 
3. What impact have the spiritual principles of the teaching ministry had on 
your life, your career, and on the lives of others through you? 
4. What were your expectations for your own teaching ministry upon 
graduation from CTC? 
5. What is your perception of the status of the Lutheran teacher in the church 
at large today? 


While the survey centered on the spiritual principles of the Lutheran teaching 
ministry, it was recognized throughout the study that other issues of the teaching 
ministry were likely to be explored (and several significant themes did emerge). 


The Respondents 

The population of the study was the 1972 graduating class of Concordia 
Teachers College in Seward, Nebraska. Since it qualifies as the bounded system 
which qualitative research seeks whenever possible, selection of an entire graduating 
class from a Lutheran teachers college is justified as a representative sample of 
Lutheran teachers and former teachers. All class members who could be located 
received the survey instrument. Those who responded became the self-selected 
sample to be analyzed. Analysis of the survey data identified key themes to be 
explored through interviews with key informants. 

The inclusion of all members of the CTC class of 1972, regardless of gender, 
race, age, or their ratios, prevented the need for a sampling or selection procedure. 
While the subject population did not choose to receive the survey, they were free to 
choose not to respond. The act of responding—return of a completed survey— 
signified consent. Since 362 members of the CTC class of 1972 were sent surveys 


The survey instrument used in the study was designed by the researcher. A 
search of the literature yielded many surveys from similar educational research 
(including landmark studies like Kraushaar’s work and the Coleman Reports), but 
none could be used for this study without such major revision that a new and 
independent survey instrument was indicated . 
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with 15 returned as undeliverable, 347 were presumed to have received the survey. 
A total of 179 responded by sending back a survey for a return rate of 51.5%: 100 
were female and 79 male, a 56% to 44% ratio.‘ While the respondents reside in 30 
states, the majority reside in just seven.” 

There are 89 respondents still serving in Lutheran education or other full- time 
ministry (45 female and 44 male), with 51 not currently in education (27 and 24), 34 
currently serving in public education (24 and 10), and five respondents serving in 
nonpublic non-Lutheran education.® The vast majority of respondents, 92%, did 
teach in a Lutheran school. Most of those, 149 in all, have taught in Lutheran 
elementary schools, 24 in Lutheran secondary schools, and seven in Lutheran higher 
education.” Among respondents serving in public education are two district 
superintendents of schools, a state mathematics specialist, a high school principal, a 
district director of curriculum and development, and the professional development 
specialist for a district. 


Motives for Withdrawal 

Of the 165 respondents who taught at least one year in Lutheran education or 
other full-time ministry, 49 have served continuously since 1972. At some point 116 
withdrew from the Lutheran teaching ministry, either temporarily or permanently, 
and 40 returned. Various motives and reasons for withdrawing were explored in 
Part A. The most frequent reason for interrupted service was parenthood, while the 
two main factors for withdrawal from Lutheran education were salary and location. 
Those now in public education cited geography almost as frequently as finances. 

Those no longer in education cited the wage and salary factor most often, 


‘Of the 347 presumed to have received the survey, 199 were female and 148 were 
male for a nearly-identical ratio of 57% to 43%. 


$20 states have no respondents and three live outside of the U.S. Michigan, 
Nebraska, and Missouri are home to 49, or 30%: while Wisconsin, Texas, [llinois, 
and Indiana are home to 46, or 27%. 


°Since a group of just five was not statistically significant, this group was not 
included on the tables nor represented in the interviews. 


TAII six of those currently in Lutheran education with experience at the college 
level are in fact serving now at a Concordia University campus. 
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followed by a geographical move, and starting a family. Many of the 51 cited the 
profession itself, saying they encountered a lack of support and unreasonable 
expectations. This group mentioned burn-out and disenchantment frequently, and 
relatively few ever entered public education. It definitely appeared that their motives 
for withdrawal from Lutheran education were associated emotionally with teaching 
in general, since transferring into public schools did not appear to be a viable option. 

And sometimes there really is no motive to discuss. We simply cannot identify 
motives when there aren’t any in the usual sense of reasons or decisions: 


“I graduated CTC with hopes of working for the church all my life—I have, but 
nat as a Lutheran teacher. After 6 years I was moved to the public arena. I 
have no explanation for this: God has used me wherever He has moved me." 


“First it brought me back to teaching after a 17-year break. I have a call to 
teach—so I teach . . . That is what God called me to do.” 


For many respondents a return to the teaching ministry or a transfer into other roles 
of ministry or education was truly a call from God. It was nothing more or less than 
obedience to His call, ignoring human motives in response to the Lord’s motives. 


The Survey Evidence 

Based on a 51% survey return rate, the 1972 graduates of Concordia Teachers 
College do continue to have a clear understanding and strong commitment to the 
spiritual principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry. They further believe that 
those principles have made a significant impact in their lives; that was true for those 
who have withdrawn from the teaching ministry and for those who have remained in 
it. These conclusions from the survey evidence were confirmed in the interviews. 
Both the survey evidence and the interviews confirmed not only withdrawal from the 
teaching ministry as a concern, but also an increasing shortage of qualified Lutheran 
teachers professionally formed in an LCMS teacher education program. Both 
concerns were described as being connected to, or even caused by, finances: the 
perceived low salary of the Lutheran teaching ministry and soaring cost of tuition 
required to enter it. 

Collectively. and despite a small but consistently negative core group, the 
respondents made two essential affirmations: (1) There are definitely some 
foundational principles inherent in the very nature of the Lutheran teaching 
ministry; (2) Those spiritual principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry do not and 
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have not changed. But a great many circumstances surrounding Lutheran schools 
and students have changed, both in the church and in society, particularly the 
structure of the family and the overall well-being of the child. 


Spiritual Principles of the Lutheran Teaching Ministry 

It seems significant that 83 respondents, when asked only to identify the 
spiritual principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry, said that the spiritual 
principles do not change. Sixty said simply that the spiritual principles have not 
changed, Twenty-three more concurred, adding that while those principles have not 
changed, many other things have. They specifically cited negative changes in 
society, deterioration in the family structure, and an increasing percentage of non- 
Lutheran and unchurched 
families. And fourteen 


more respondents, Both the survey evidence and 
without stating thatthe the interviews confirmed not only 
Principles are the same withdrawal from the teaching 


now as then, also 


responded that children Ministry aS a concern, but also 
today are more atrisk an increasing shortage of 
than ever before, for the 

qualified Lutheran teachers 


Same reasons of a 5 
fundamental changein professionally formed in an 


both family and society. | CMS teacher education 
In the end there 


appeared to be five prog ram. 

fundamental spiritual 

principles of the Lutheran teaching ministry, as identified collectively by the survey 

respondents: 

l. Proclaim God's Word, to share the Gospel; to teach children about Jesus Christ 
as their personal Lord and Savior; 

. Serve God as called; to obey God’s call to serve by teaching; 

3. Model true discipleship; to be Christ-like examples: to live out the Christian 
faith: 

4. Equip and encourage children to share their faith and God's love: to enable 
them to live the Christian life: 

5. Teach the Christ-centered curriculum; to prepare children in a Christian 
environment: academically, spiritually, emotionally, socially, physically. 
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The natural emergence and development of a concrete roster of spiritual principles 
provided a focus around which the interviews could, and did, revolve. 


Impact on the Respondents 

The impact of the spiritual principles refers to their effect on the respondents. 
the respondents’ families, students, parents of their students, and colleagues. An 
essential question in understanding impact is whether the spiritual principles of the 
Lutheran teaching ministry continue to be important in the lives of those no longer 
in Lutheran education. The answer appears to be ves for most of them as Table 4 
demonstrated (Schnake, 1999, p. 104).* Many spoke of being Christian examples or 
models of discipleship: others of serving God wherever and whatever He has called 
them to be. “I have carried the values | tried to teach by example over to the 
business world.” Sharing the Gospel message of Christianity was understood as a 
key spiritual principle which continues to have an impact on many of their lives. 
This principle embraces the sharing of the Gospel both by words and by actions, 
including Christian leadership. 

To answer the question about impact, many of those still in Lutheran education 
continued to focus on the spiritual principles themselves. A literal understanding of 
the question is that of cause and effect, where the cause would be obedience to those 
principles, Thus, in many cases. devotion to the spiritual principles of the Lutheran 
teaching ministry has had a profound effect (whether negative or positive) on the 
respondent's life and career. 


“Because I have chosen Lutheran schools, teaching children first about Christ's 
great love for them, then the alphabet, we have had to live at or near poverty 
levels, But there are unlimited unseen benefits in the lives of others.” 


One of the greatest impacts which the spintual principles have had on 
respondents themselves involves their own spiritual lives and relationships to God. 
“I've become a more committed Christian. It never fails to amaze me what children 
can teach us, their simple faith is so uncomplicated.” The overall totals of 
respondents citing personal spiritual values appear to confirm a high level of positive 





#I created seven tables to demonstrate graphically what the responses revealed 
about the key factors: Table 1. Spiritual Principles in 1972; Table 2. Spiritual 
Principles Now; Table 3. Spiritual Principles: Then & Now; Table 4. Impact; Table 
5. Influence; Table 6, Expectations, Table 7. Status. 
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impact. Personal spiritual growth, leadership, or benefits were cited by 67% of those 
in Lutheran education and 60% of those in public education, 


“The impact has been overwhelming in many ways. It's a huge burden ta 
shoulder so many family problems of school families. Yet God blesses us 
abundantly to see families turn their lives around for the better. ` 


Disappointment or frustration with the teaching ministry was mentioned by only 
seven in discussing impact, revealing a compelling statistic. Recognizing both 
multiple responses and negative answers, the 153 who responded to the question 
about impact and influence gave a total of 190 confirmations of positive impact. The 
focal question asked in 


part whether the spiritual “Because | have chosen 
rinciples of the Lutheran A 
Sia Lutheran schools, teaching 


teaching ministry have k : 
had an impact on the children first about Christ’s great 
1972 graduates of CTC. love for them, then the alphabet, 


The answer is clearly 


“yes,” a significant and We have had to live at or near 
Tree pia eee poverty levels. But there are 
ives and careers OFS ë Unlimited unseen benefits in the 


vast majority, perhaps as 


high as 88%. ° lives of others.” 


Influence on Others 

The impact which someone has had on other people may be expressed by them 
as Influence. Understanding that influence involves both assumption and trust: “I 
feel that God has ministered to others through teachers in ways we may never know 
about.” Influence on others is perhaps the most difficult factor to measure since 
those others are by definition outside the survey population. It is helpful when 
people let respondents know that they have been influences. “People tell me that my 
example and unassuming witness has been powerful in their life.” 

In many cases it was the former students themselves who acknowledged or 
thanked the teacher. “I have had three students name me as a teacher who has made 


°153 respondents of the 174 represented on Table 4 is 88%. 
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a difference in their lives,” wrote one of those in public education. Sharing the 
Christian faith, then seeing results in the faith and behavior of children, was a joyful 
expression of influence shared by many. “Despite our low salaries, we've been 
blessed so abundantly, and our lives have touched so many others that the Holy Spirit 
moved to be baptized . . .* Collegial witnessing, the sharing of faith with other 
adults such as parents and colleagues, was frequently shared as another powerful 
evidence of positive influence. “Now, in public education. when a parent tells me 
some problem, I tell them I'll pray for them. Most are very appreciative.” 

As with impact, many cited Christian behavior as the greatest influence which 
they have had on others: students, parents, and colleagues at church or school, as 
well as in the workplace and the marketplace. “Many people have come up to me 
and said, `I can tell you are a Christian by the way you conduct yourself.” Almost 
half of those now in business or public education said that their positive influence on 
others comes from being a Christian role-model: witnessing or demonstrating faith 
through behavior. “What good is it for someone to have faith if his actions do not 
prove it?” (James 2:14). 

There is a certain mystery as to how people influence each other, especially in 
education where students by nature are somewhat transient, passing in and out of 
their teachers’ influence. Still, many shared their conviction of being a tool of God, 
an instrument through which He brings others to faith. 


“Because of my faith, I believe that others have been strengthened in their faith 
walk, In my present situation, where half of the children are unchurched, 1 
know that others have received salvation by God working through me. ” 


These expressions of confidence based on faith rather than facts or proof were 
carefully separated from the less decisive “I hope I made a difference.” 

The one sphere of influence agreed to provide certainty for teachers is the simple 
knowledge of what happens in a student’s life after leaving the classroom. And the 
best supporting evidence of all is former students’ lives and career choices. 


“I have had a number of students—now adults—come up to me and thank me for 
being an inspiration to them. Two of them are now Lutheran teachers. ” 


"Several young people have gone into the teaching ministry, they have told me, 
because of experiences in my classroom. ” 
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"I serve my Lord according to my understanding of my call... . Several youth 
who have chosen the teaching ministry were once in our classrooms. 


This most specific example of that evidence—former students entering the teaching 
ministry themselves—is naturally one of considerable significance for the study, 


Expectations 

The respondents’ expectations about the Lutheran teaching ministry were closely 
related to their understandings of spiritual principles back in 1972. While 
expectations may be part of human motives throughout one’s life and career 
(influencing decisions such as leaving or returning to the teaching ministry), they 
were understood here as referring to what respondents expected as they approached 
their initial teaching placement. Some naivete seemed reasonable and was, in fact, 
confirmed by many. 


“To be ‘teacher of the year '—Until the end of my first day when I realized I had 
as much to learn as I had to teach!” 


“Naive. Didn't really have any. Just wanted to get going and ‘serve '—whatever 
that meant.” 


But of those who did reflect on being more idealistic or less prepared than they would 
have liked, very few blamed Concordia Teachers College. Most were able to focus on 
their own maturity and commitment at 22. While rather slow to emerge, this 
particular insight seems a significant development. 

Some remembered their expectations of becoming part of a faith community. 
They expected to be embraced by the calling congregation and by colleagues on the 
faculty. “I expected to be looked upon as a respected member of the congregation and 
the teaching ministry.” Some mentioned the sum total of all Lutheran teachers as the 
community they expected to enter, with the combined population of Lutheran 
teachers commonly understood as defining the Lutheran teaching ministry. “I fully 
expected all Lutheran pastors and educators to adhere to the spiritual principles.” 
Thus many respondents recalled expectations of either (a) professionalism, expecting 
excellence of themselves and respect from others; or (b) collegiality, being part of a 
fellowship of educators or members of the Lutheran teaching ministry. 

When recalling what they had expected as teacher education graduates, some 
found it natural to share both what they expected and what they experienced. For 
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them initial expectations cannot be separated from reality and experience. “I thought 
I would be loved and appreciated (I was). I thought I would be paid poorly (I was).” 
Sometimes a person’s expectations and experiences are so far apart that they bear 
little or no resemblance to each other. “I never planned to be in Lutheran teaching 
for 27 years!” For some respondents the question of expectations evoked strong 
emotional responses ranging from pleasant surprise to amazement and joy. 


“I anticipated low salary, and received it. | planned on hard work and got it, 
too. But the joy and excitement were much greater than I had ever imagined.” 


“I expected to love teaching and I do. But I had no idea that I would love the 
students as much as I do; that they would play such a major role in my life.” 


“I expected oh so little, and have received a cup that overflows, 1 expected that 
God would take care of me and mine. He did." 


Often a specific spiritual principle was included when recalling initial 
expectations. “I expected to lead young minds in their educational endeavors while 
keeping Christ foremost” is an articulation of the Christ-centered curriculum, which 
emerged as one of the five spiritual principles. Nearly 40% of the Lutheran teachers 
remembered expecting to be called by a Lutheran congregation to teach God's 
children there. This expectation—being called to teach—is highly significant for two 
reasons: (1) it is another of the spiritual principles, and (2) it offers strong evidence 
of a close relationship between what was understood and what was actually expected. 
Even if they were naive or idealistic, many respondents clearly saw a relationship 
between the spiritual principles of the teaching ministry and their own expectations. 


Status: Lutheran Teachers in their Church 

Four main perceptions emerged in the surveys about the status of teachers in the 
church today: the status of Lutheran teachers is either (a) good, (b) poor. (c) 
declining, or (d) basically confused. About one-fourth of the Lutheran teachers 
(24%) believe that their status within the church is good, and 21% of all respondents 


"For the purposes of tabulation these four were understood as being mutually 


exclusive, and they were carefully separated to avoid duplication. No respondent 
was represented in more than one of the four categories. 
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agree that the Lutheran teaching ministry is respected and supported." In stark 
contrast however, one-fifth of those in Lutheran education believe their status is quite 
poor and that Lutheran teachers are neither supported nor appreciated, a perception 
shared by many no longer in education. One-third of the Lutheran teachers, or 30 of 
89, believe that their status is eroding. They have noticed a negative shift, due in part 
to a growing percentage of non-Lutheran students and the emergence of non-LCMS 
teachers. The fourth perception is that the status of the Lutheran teacher today is 
shifting or ambiguous. 


Status and Stress 

It was the perception of 14 of the Lutheran teachers as well as 27 respondents 
overall—both 16%—that the Lutheran teaching ministry has a second-class status 
which is systematic within the Missouri Synod. “I am afraid the LCMS as a whole 
does not accord the teaching office the value it deserves.” At the synodical level, it 
seems to them, the ministry of the Lutheran teacher is a secondary ministry. “I get 
tired of the condescending attitude so frequently apparent. But this is just a mirror of 
the synodical view, or they would push harder for better salaries.” Nine others said 
they have experienced this second-class status, but at the congregational level. 

But ten more of the Lutheran teachers (and 16 overall) believe that Lutheran 
teachers are treated as equals and co-workers in the ministry by pastors. And in the 
experience of many others, the Lutheran teacher is a minister to the families of 
students, a vital bridge between church and home. “The teacher has a unique 
opportunity to reach the child and the child’s family as well. This is especially 
important as families disintegrate.” But adding the role of family ministry to the role 
and tasks of classroom ministry can lead to higher expectations and new demands. “I 
find that in general people think highly of the teachers in our school. However, the 
expectations are very high—parents today are very demanding.” Thus, for many of 
the Lutheran teachers, unreasonable expectations which contribute to stress are (or 
seem to be) a part of their status. “You’re overworked, taken for granted, expected to 
live just above poverty level, and people wonder why you get burned out.” 


Status and Salary 


Perceptions of the status of Lutheran teachers from those now in public 


''The 174 respondents on the chart(s) do not include the group of five presently 
in a nonpublic non-Lutheran educational setting. 
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education, and from those no longer in education are quite similar. They provide 
evidence of solidarity with those who continue in Lutheran education: concern and 
even sympathy centered equally on status, salary, and teacher burnout. 


“There does not seem to be as much support and help from Synod as there could 
be. Many teachers and principals become ‘burned out’ rather quickly after 
working so hard for such low pay!" 


These perceptions include insights about a growing shortage of LCMS teachers in 
LCMS schools and perceived inequities in their church. 


“From the sidelines J still perceive Lutheran teachers as appreciated but over- 
worked and underpaid. . . teachers are a valuable part of the LC-MS [but] not 
paid what they are worth. They are the backbone of our congregations.” 


“I feel the LCMS still 
has high regard for its Three-fifths of the respondents 


schools and teacher. believe that the status of the 
However, we donot 1 theran teacher is either 


always have 


Concordia graduates declining, confused and 
teaching in our LCMS ambiguous, or very poor. 


schools..." 


Teachers are perceived differently by the congregations. Some see their teachers as 
second class citizens. Others perceive their teachers as gifts from God. Such 
ambiguity or ambivalence, a widely divergent perception of Lutheran teachers from 
congregation to congregation, is definitely a concern. 


Status and the Teacher Shortage 

Low status was definitely perceived to be related to low salary, a continuing 
significant problem for the Lutheran teaching ministry, according to many of the 
respondents. Here it must also be remembered that a majority of those who have 
withdrawn from the Lutheran teaching ministry did cite salary as a reason. 


“I would never encourage my children or any youth to go into church work. The 
Lord clearly states that ‘the laborer is worthy of his hire,’ hut I don’t see how 
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any husband can support his family on a Lutheran teacher's salary. ~ 


“Teachers are disenfranchised and have little influence on the policies and 
direction of synod. Their opinions and concerns are not taken seriously by the 
LC-MS... ., but snubbed to second class status by synodical conventions." 


It thus became clear that most of those who have left the teaching ministry remain 
faithful Lutherans who do continue to follow synodical trends and issues carefully. 

Nearly half of the Lutheran teachers themselves perceive their status as basic and 
either positive or negative. About a third believe their status is declining. “Many 
pastors, teachers, and lay people have a deep regard for the teaching ministry [but] 
much has happened to lower that esteem.” The respondents themselves were 
reasonably clear about the issue of status. Their own responses were straightforward 
and largely singular, but many did observe that the status of Lutheran teachers in the 
church today is somewhat confused. “The range of attitudes crosses the entire 
horizon from loved, honored, appreciated and supported to taken advantage of, taken 
for granted, abused.” 

Thus, only one quarter of those in the Lutheran teaching ministry, and just one- 
fifth of all respondents, believe that “Lutheran teachers are held in high esteem,” that 
the status of Lutheran teachers today is good and positive. Most of the rest do not. 
Three-fifths of them” believe that the status of the Lutheran teacher is either 
declining, confused and ambiguous, or very poor. 


Breakdown of the Family 

The breakdown of the family was mentioned often and in all five of the survey 
questions. While diplomatically characterized by a few respondents as the 
“changing” of family structure, it was described by most others who cited it as 
disintegrating, deteriorating, disappearing, or dysfunctional. 


"Not only am I bringing Jesus to them daily but helping them cope with a very 
non-personal world; deal with divorce and ‘live-in’ parents; abuse and neglect.” 


“With so many broken and dysfunctional homes, the teacher has much more 
than teaching to deal with. Children aren't coming from peaceful homes.” 





1?That is, three-fifths (61%) of the remaining 138 respondents. 
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The traditional one-marriage two-parent family is on the decline, observed many 
respondents. It is not extinct nor is it disappearing, but it has certainly declined since 
1972 and may no longer be the norm. 

Obviously, this change will have an impact on both schools and teachers as more 
and more children need help dealing with neglect, hunger, insecurities, and strong 
emotions toward absent or incompetent parenting. Dysfunctional parents and 
families appeared to the respondents to be a huge problem for children today. 
Lutheran teachers—and indeed American teachers generally, as those in public 
education testified—have been taking on more of a parenting role than ever before. 
Right or wrong, good or bad, willing or unwilling, the Lutheran teacher today is a 
parent figure for a significant percentage of her or his students. 
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to Do!” 





ave you ever said, “Help, we’ve become 

an urban school and we don’t know what 

to do!” Is change coming to your 
neighborhood? Are you facing a community that has 
become increasingly non-white and non-European? 
Do you see a significant shift in your community in 
the days and years ahead? Are you watching 
members moving away from the neighborhood in 
large numbers? Are there fewer and fewer children 
coming to your school each year, and you wonder 
how long this can go on before you run out of 
students? Have you decided to close your eyes to it 
and wait to see what happens? Or are you ready to 
ask the question: “What do we do now?” 

If any of this is true of you and your school, you 
are about to embark upon one of the most exciting 
and challenging phases of your ministry. If you do 
not see this as a call from God to do work in the city 
and you are not sure you are the person for it, you 
may need to move— now! If you do not see God’s 
hand moving you to a new kind of ministry in an 
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urban setting, you will probably not enjoy what you are doing and will end up either 
burning out in discouragement or being closed down and out of work. 

From my vantage as a pastor in the city, I saw the transformation that took place 
in our congregation’s school ministry. The changes that came to us made us rethink 
what we were about and what the purpose of our school was. In the end, we emerged 
with a school that serves a very different student body than the one it served when I 
came. It is now a strong African American school, so well rooted in the community 
that we have had to turn students away each year because we do not have enough 
space. The congregation, largely through its school ministry, changed from a 
predominantly white congregation to a predominantly African American church, 
reflecting the change that had taken place in the community. When I arrived at St. 
Paul Lutheran Church on the west side of Chicago, there were fewer than a dozen 
African American members. When I left, 25 years later, there were fewer than a 
dozen members who were there when I arrived. 

More recently, I was called by the Northern Illinois District of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod to serve as a deployed staff person for the East Region, 
encompassing the city of Chicago and its inner ring of suburbs. In this capacity I 
work with many congregations and schools in changing communities. On the basis 
of my experience in urban ministry in the past 26 years, 1 offer the following 
thoughts on the exciting ministry that awaits those who face prayerfully and boldly 
the opportunity that comes with a changing community. 


Pray 

Very early in my ministry, we developed a prayer group that would meet every 
Wednesday evening, all year around. We skipped some Wednesdays around 
Christmas and New Year’s and during Holy Week. But rain or shine, large group or 
small, we met to pray about the concerns of the church, the pains of the people, the 
heartaches of our community. We invited anyone who wished to join us and often 
had neighbors stop by. Looking back, I believe that prayer group was very important 
to the transformation process the congregation and school was experiencing. And it 
is a simple thing to do. 

Look to the prayer ministry on Sunday and the way that is folded into the 
service, Ask for the prayer requests of the people and the school families. Prayer is a 
vital part of the ministry and should not be left to the perimeter of our activity or just 
added on to a meeting. It must be a constant focus. You will need lots of prayers as 
you enter into this ministry to which you have been called, in the place to which God 
has sent you! 
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Get Together 

Get your team together and pray together. You need everyone on board for this 
trip. Teachers have to know what they are facing when they are involved with 
families that may be different from those they have experienced in the past. 
Principals and pastors have to work together, be on the same page, and have the 
same passion for ministry to the new community, or it will crash and burn. This is a 
time to get your priorities straight and examine the emerging change in paradigms 
that is coming upon you. 

The new paradigm you are entering upon is not the old idea of a school for 
“our” kids, or “kids like ours.” Now the school is an arm of the church, a bridge to 
the community, an instrument of God to build the Kingdom. Historically, many 
congregations have seen the school as that which serves their own children. When 
the number of member children slips below 50% or so, the congregation begins to 
look upon this ministry as 
no longer serving a The new paradigm you are 


purpose or costing too . . 3 
much, and they get ready ©Mtering upon is not the old idea 


to close it down. I submit Of a school for “our” kids, or “kids 
that you cannot affordto like ours.” Now the school is an 
close it down! 2 

arm of the church, a bridge to 


What we came to 
understand is thatthe the community, an instrument of 
school was a vital —— God to build the Kingdom. 
ministry to help us with 
our transition. It became 
our entry into the homes and lives of people in our community. Get the staff 
working together. Be on the same page. Be sure the faculty is committed to the 
ministry they are called to in that community. Be especially sure the principal and 
the pastor work together well. This is probably true in any school ministry, but it is 
particularly true in one as fragile as an urban setting. When | came to St. Paul, there 
was no office space on the premises for me. All the available space was being used. 
| had to share an office with the principal. This turned out to be a blessing in many 
ways, although it created problems for each of us when we needed privacy. But it 
meant I was present in the school every day. The kids saw me, and I saw them. 
They knew who I was. (Regrettably, I also knew who were the children sent to the 
principal's office.) I have seen too many congregations where the pastor and 
principal are not united in their vision for ministry. The church and the school go 
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their separate ways and become ineffective. Neither can survive without the other. 

In recent years, there has been a trend toward “stand alone” schools in the city. 
These are schools that may be part of a consortium of churches or run by a separate 
board, They may provide good education in a community that needs it, but they 
often fail to be a mission outreach for a church. We try to teach children that the 
church is meant to be for them, but we often refuse to model it. 

I have also seen too many cases where the church and pastor have failed to 
comprehend the value of a school as outreach, as a bridge to the community. In such 
cases, the church did not use the school for outreach and the two went their separate 
ways. Or the church closed the school down at the very time it could be most useful 
for them, To be fair, I have also observed churches that have gone through a 
successful transition without schools. It can be done. But in too many cases that | 
have observed, the closing of the school was the beginning of the end for the 
congregation. 


Listen 

Listen to what the community is telling you. Listen and learn the language of 
your community, whether that is a new spoken language or a new perspective on life, 
a new cultural experience for you. Get out into the streets and the neighborhood. 

Make your church and school an integral part of the community. Participate 
with the block club where you are located. Listen to the hurts and tensions of the 
people. Our neighborhood had continuing problems with drug dealers. Some even 
“set up shop” on our church steps. I am a short white man and not about to be very 
threatening to these young men. But I did not have to say anything because the 
neighborhood took care of it for us. Because we were involved and not just a 
building on the corner, they were looking out for us. Listen to your community. 

Be sensitive to the cultural differences. If the area is Hispanic, learn some of the 
nuances of their culture. You can make some very bad blunders if you do not. 
Family is important among many Hispanics, so a child may be kept home from 
school to care for a younger sibling. As Anglos we might not be sensitive to that 
cultural value. In many Hispanic cultures, it is not proper for the pastor or male 
teacher to call on the wife when the husband is not present, something we might not 
think twice about, In the African American community, practices around funerals 
are very different than in the German American tradition. Be alert to such things. If 
the pastor from your school congregation attends a funeral of a child’s family 
member, he may be expected to say something. If he does not, it is considered a 
gross insult to the family. Listen and learn. 
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Talk with the congregation. Get them excited about the new mission 
opportunity that is literally at their doorstep. Keep talking missions and talk about 
the purpose of the church: to save souls and not merely to maintain buildings or 
programs. Talk up missions! And be sure the entire staff is talking the same 
mission purpose. 

If the congregation is still mostly older white members, they can get motivated 
and excited about the new mission thrust of the congregation. Bring them on board! 
I remember one woman from our congregation who died at age 95. She came to 
church almost every Sunday until a few months before her death. She knew she was 
going to die, and she requested a Gospel song at her funeral that the children had 
sung in church, She did not hear or learn that song until she was well into her 80's, 
but it meant that much to her. ] remember another older member commenting about 
the new friendliness of the congregation now that it was mostly African American: 
“It is too bad for all those [white] people who left us. They missed it!” 


Minister to All 

Think out of the box on membership issues. Minister to the families of the 
school children even if they will never join your congregation. Be their “other 
church.” You will need church membership lists since European Americans cannot 
think of churches without church roles, but do not limit yourself to members. Treat 
everyone you come in contact with as a pre-member of your church or a sibling in 
the faith. 

We saw parents getting involved in our ministry and getting excited about our 
church. We saw families coming to us to join us. As a pastor, I made many calls on 
the new school families. I looked upon them all as part of my flock, our “extended 
family,” Even if they were members of others’ churches, | welcomed them to 
worship with us. I talked with them, and they shared their burdens with me. 1 
prayed with and for them. I visited them when they were sick, They visited me and 
prayed with me when I was sick. I talked with them about their children. I saw 
them as brothers and sisters in faith. Those that had no church affiliation, | 
encouraged to join somewhere; | told them that it was important for the children’s 
full Christian nurture. I requested all parents to attend my instruction classes, even 
if they did not join or were involved in other churches. I had some of the greatest 
discussions with them about the teachings of our church. They were glad to know 
what we were teaching their children and that Lutherans were not a weird sect of 
some kind, and I was glad for the opportunity to explain things like infant Baptism, 
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Word and Sacrament, law and Gospel. | often said that if I could not make good 
Lutherans out of them, | would try to make them better Baptists. 


Celebrate 

Celebrate the victories—large and small. Celebrate the enrollment. Celebrate 
the accomplishments of your kids. Celebrate the new families that are joining. 
Celebrate, celebrate, celebrate! After all, we who live on this side of Easter have 
plenty to celebrate. Do not get in the habit of bemoaning what is no more, but 
celebrate the opportunities. The best years for this church and school are yet to be! 

I sometimes ask groups when I visit congregations how they would apply the 
term “our best years” to their congregation. They sometimes talk about the old days, 
the way things were. [ tell them that if they were ready for mission in their 
community, they would 
be convinced their best 


dave aie yes bo bev That is Your congregation and school 
what it always isforus have no inherent right to exist 
sent Christians. Weare where you are just because you 


on the way, running the 
race Paul talks about Ir have Stood there for 90 or 100 


we get bogged downin years. You need to prove your 
the sins of the past, if we worth to that community 


are always regretting 


what is no more, we will CONtinually, or you have no right 


neither run nor walk, but to be there. 
will stumble and fall, We 


cannot make progress 
going backward. 

When | started my ministry at St. Paul, I heard many comments about what was 
no longer the same. The church was no longer as full. The workers and supporters 
were moving away. Moan, moan, moan! I decide we had to look at the challenges 
and opportunities the Lord was placing before us. We celebrated every little step in 
the right direction. We found many reasons to have parties or potluck dinners. We 
praised the workers, even if they were few. We rejoiced in small victories. We 
thanked everyone for everything we could think of. We celebrated 

If you do not enjoy what you are doing, you will not do it for long. This does not 
mean that you overlook the sins, the mistakes, the burdens, and the pains of the 
people. Of course, you weep with those that weep, but you also rejoice with those 
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who rejoice. This is not some phony euphoria. This is what Jesus means when he 
calls the believers “blessed” in the Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount (some 
translations render this word “happy’). As forgiven Christians with the taste of 
Easter victory in our mouths, we celebrate! 


Embrace Your Community 

Your congregation and school have no inherent right to exist where you are just 
because you have stood there for 90 or 100 years. You need to prove your worth to 
that community continually, or you have no right to be there. Many a city school 
and church has closed down because they refused to change, and the facilities went 
on to be used for the community by someone else. The community gained in that 
case because the new owners filled a need for the community. Schools run by other 
churches or organizations have flourished in our old school buildings. Churches 
have grown in our old church buildings, There are people and students there in the 
new community that is surrounding you. Reach them. Touch them. 

There have been too many schools that have closed in the city of Chicago. J 
suspect it is the same in other cities. They have closed not because there was a lack 
of money, but because there was a lack of will, a lack of mission zeal. They died 
because the old paradigm that the school should serve the congregation strangled 
them. They did not die for a lack of children. The churches were not usually in 
areas where there were no people. They died because they would not or could not 
embrace their communities and be open to the new ministry God was sending them, 

We tolerate a great deal of diversity in our congregations. There is diversity of 
ages, diversity of educational and economic levels. Why is it our comfort zone stops 
at certain points, and we have difficulty embracing diversity beyond our racial or 
cultural groupings? Develop a “theology of embracing.” Use the very challenge of 
embracing cultural and racial diversity as a strength and as part of the emerging 
“culture” of the congregation. Make your school and church a model of diversity. | 
discovered in my ministry that the pastor is a role model and a vision-caster for the 
culture of diversity that must exist in a school or church if it is to survive the change 
that is coming to it from the surrounding community, 


Thank God 

Be thankful for the opportunities God is giving you. You are chosen for some 
very special possibilities, You will make an eternal difference in someone's life. 
You will have the chance to make a difference in the present life of children in the 
city. You will deal with children who are often deprived of many of the opportunities 
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that we take for granted. God has placed you at this location to make a difference! 
This is your calling. 

You know how to do schools. We have been operating schools in our synod for 
many years. So we should not compromise the schools in urban areas. Either we 
offer a good education to the families in our communities, or we close down the 
school. It is not doing anyone any good to operate a second rate educational facility. 
And the community will soon catch on. Every year I asked new families how they 
came to know about our school. In almost every case, it was by the recommendation 
of a neighbor or relative. Toward the end of my ministry, I was seeing more and 
more former students returning with their children. We did very little formal 
advertising, but our school was filled every year. We hated to turn families away, 
but we had no choice. We were filling the classrooms to the brim. The school sold 
itself. It became known as a good place to send your children. That only happens if 
you offer quality Christian education. We were thankful for the ministry God gave 
us and felt we needed to do the best job we could to the glory of God, for the good of 
the community, and to fulfill the trust that the parents had placed in us for the 
Christian education of their children, 


Worship Well 

Look for exciting new ways to worship-if not on Sunday mornings than on other 
days and other occasions. Add a service. Make worship speak to the people of the 
community you are trying to reach, not the people of the church you are trying to 
keep happy. For heaven’s sake (literally), make the worship in school meaningful 
for the children! 

Consider the fact that the new children in school may not understand your 
liturgy and music. Some may not even know what it is to go to church. They can 
learn, but consider where they are coming from. Nothing says that worship has to be 
drab to be correct. Use the Wednesday morning worship for teaching, for 
celebrating. for a family gathering. The pastor must be very visible but not 
necessarily the only one leading worship. If he is not leading it, he must, if possible 
attend and worship with the children. How can we expect them to take it seriously if 
we do not? 


Develop Leaders 

Develop leaders among the new members who come from the community. Have 
them active soon. Do not worry about propping up the old structures but create new 
ones that make sense. I see schools and churches failing because they try so hard to 
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maintain the old structures that do not translate well into the new setting. Churches 
that have shrunk in size still try to fill all the offices they always had and often with 
the same people. The school board or board of education must have people on it that 


have children in the school. I know a school may be headed for problems if the 
board of education is made up of older white members whose children graduated 
many years ago and the student body that the school is serving has changed 
dramatically. Find out what the gifts of these new members are and put them to 


work in some meaningful 
way. I found that the 
older members were quite 
ready to step aside and let 
new people run things, 
They were getting tired of 
it. This may not work if 
you have a clique, which 
wants to retain power. 
Then you need some 
other strategies to work 
with and around them. 


Don’t Give Up 

Do not begin a 
downward spiral of 
closing down programs or 
shutting facilities. Money 
will be an issue, but this 
is the time to expand, not 
contract. To close down a 
program may mean the 
beginning of the end and 


In the end, the congregations 
and schools that are able to build 
a new worshiping community that 
stands as a beacon of hope and 
a place of safety and security— 
where wounds are healed and 
battle scars from a tough world 
are understood; where people 
come to praise the Jesus who 
died for us and paid the price for 
our sins; where hearts are lifted 
and lives are renewed through 
Word and sacrament—that 
church and school will go on to 
serve and witness effectively. 


the congregation, the community, and the staff will sense this. It says you are giving 
up on the neighborhood! It is time to step up to the plate and meet the needs of the 
community, not hide from them. Many mission efforts fail, not because of the lack 
of money, but for the lack of vision and ideas. Often the money will follow the 
mission with vision. Trust in God! Keep preaching the vision! 

I remember the debate we had over replacing our aging bus or dropping the 
service. Someone wiser than I pointed out that once you begin to close down 
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programs and services, you are beginning a downward spiral that is hard to stop. 
You are saying to the church and the community, “We are giving up!” Instead, we 
bought a new bus, expanded our Kindergarten to a full day and began offering 
extended care before and after school. Many congregations and schools want to 
retreat in the face of change. This is the time to step up, branch out, and expand, not 
contract. 


Build Bridges 

The school is a bridge to the church, If it operates separated from the church, it 
is a bridge to nowhere and the church and school end up losing the opportunity God 
has given them for some exciting ministry and for effecting redeemed and changed 
lives. 


Finally, Be a Community for the Community 

In the last analysis, the vitality of a congregation does not depend upon the 
programs, even the school. We cannot say change the worship, change the 
textbooks, be sensitive to the new culture, and make it happen. In my experience, 
the congregation that emerges on the other end of the transition process is the one 
that builds a community in the community. Music may be part of it. The school is 
important. The teachers’ sensitivity to their children is vital. But in the end, the 
congregations and schools that are able to build a new worshiping community that 
stands as a beacon of hope and a place of safety and security—where wounds are 
healed and battle scars from a tough world are understood; where people come to 
praise the Jesus who died for us and paid the price for our sins; where hearts are 
lifted and lives are renewed through Word and sacrament; where children are valued 
and all people are loved; where arms are open in sincere acceptance and respect of 
others— that church and school will go on to serve and witness effectively. This is 
God's church. We are involved in His mission. We are His chosen instruments to 
bring His love to the city.? 
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magine the diorama shoe box your teacher had 

you make in fourth grade. Do you remember 

looking into the box through the holes on each 
end? What did you see? Did it look the same 
through both ends? What if you looked at it from a 
side hole? Each view gave you a new perspective on 
what was in the diorama shoe box. 

Over time researchers have looked into the shoe 
box we refer to as leadership from different 
perspectives. Some look in the box at one end and 
see visionary leaders. They would describe this 
leader as someone who challenges the process. 
inspires a shared vision, enables others to act, models 
the way, and encourages the heart (Kouzes. 1987). 

Visionary leaders make the success of the 
learner, service to others, and collaboration integral 
to their personal mission. They include these as 
undergirdings of the school’s mission and vision. 
The vision provides the impetus and power to achieve 
success (Stueber, 2000). 

In the first article of this trilogy on leadership 
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(see Lutheran Education, May/June, 2000), we examined the need for leadership in 
our ever-changing society. We introduced the first perspective on 
leadership—making a difference with 20/20 vision. It was one look inside the shoe 
box. In this article we take a peak at leadership through another side of the shoe 
box. As we do, we notice some things related to visionary leadership. We also see a 
new perspective on leadership—leaders make a difference as servants. 


Characteristics of a Servant Leader 

Time to take a peak inside our shoe box. Closely connected to visionary 
leadership is servant leadership. What we will see as we continue to look closely 
inside the leadership shoe box are ten characteristics of a servant leader (see Table 1) 
(Spears, 1994). 

A servant leader TABLE 1: Characteristics of a Servant Leader 
displays foresight. 





Someone with + Foresight Empathy 

foresight anticipates 

what is likely to * Commitment to the Awareness 

happen and takes growth of people 

precautionary steps. Ree 393 ‘ 
A ome Smdent iå Conceptualization Building community 
coming to your » Persuasion + Stewardship 
classroom. The oe 2 

family has just moved * Listening * Healing 


here from England. 

The teacher with 

foresight will arrange that first day with care and concern to help the new student 
begin to develop friends and relationships. The teacher anticipates the child’s needs 
and takes steps to accommodate the child. The servant leader teacher foresees and 
acts before it is too late. This teacher is highly intuitive and can pick up on other 
people’s unspoken meanings and feelings. 

A servant leader is committed to the growth of people. A principal who is 
committed to the growth of people demonstrates commitment to the personal. 
professional, and spiritual growth of each individual on the staff. This principal 
assures funding for personal and professional development of the staff. Her first 
order of business is to build a group of people who, under her influence. grow taller 
and become healthier, stronger, and more autonomous. The servant leader principal 
provides staff development activities that build trust and self-esteem. 
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A servant leader has an ability to conceptualize and to communicate concepts. 
This leader has identified his core values and concepts and communicates these to 
staff, parents, and congregation members. This leader considers the bigger picture 
as he looks at a problem by looking beyond the day-to-day realities. The classroom 
teacher can see beyond today’s lesson to the teaching objectives for the unit or year. 
She communicates often and clearly with parents about school goals and values. 

The servant leader has highly developed powers of persuasion. This leader can 
motivate others to implement change. This leader seeks to convince others, rather 
than coerce them into compliance. This leader has developed widespread agreement 
among the school’s stakeholders on goals, roles, and the direction in which the 
school needs to move. 

The servant leader /istens receptively to what others have to say. When a 
problem arises, this leader responds by listening first. The servant leader employs 
active listening skills. She takes time to hear other points of view. 

The servant 
leader demonstrates 


acceptance of others The Servant leader identifies with 
and has empathy for = St. Francis as he prayed, “Lord, 
them. You recognize — orant that | may not seek so 


this characteristic in 


people who treat much to be understood as to 


others with dignity understand.” 
and respect. This 


leader fosters care 

and concern for others so that everyone in the school experiences the love of others. 
This educator understands the point of view of others and the challenges they face. 
She identifies with St. Francis as he prayed, “Lord, grant that I may not seek so 
much to be understood as to understand.” 

The servant leader shows awareness and perception. This principal has an 
accurate perception of the current strengths and weaknesses of his school. He is 
aware of and knowledgeable about the most effective educational practices. The 
servant leader sees obligations and responsibilities in a way that permits sorting out 
the urgent from the important in order to deal with the important. 

The servant leader builds community in the schoolhouse. In the classroom, this 
teacher nurtures a spirit of cooperation and teamwork. Teachers, parents, students, 
and congregation leaders are actively involved in a school with this leader. A 
principal like this strives to build a strong positive community and identifies means 
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for building that community among those who work within the school. 

The servant leader practices stewardship. This administrator manages the 
resources of the school to meet the needs of others before meeting his own needs. 
This leader holds the school in trust for the greater good of the constituency. He first 
and foremost commits his knowledge, insight, and leadership to serving the needs of 
others. The servant leader is willing to be accountable for the well-being of the 
school by operating in 
service, rather than in Table 2: Mean Scores for Servant Leadership 
control, of those around Characteristics 






them. 
has the ability to exert 





healing influence upon 
individuals and 
institutions. This is the 
person who can 
effectively calm people in 
stressful situations. It is 
the one who looks for 
ways to pick up the staff 
emotionally. This leader 
helps to make whole those 
who have a broken spirit 
and have suffered from 
emotional hurts. 

A group of effective 
Lutheran high school 
principals (N=19) 
participated in a research 
project using a servant 
leadership survey to 
determine to what degree 
they had these ten characteristics of a servant leader. Ona scale of | to 10, with 10 
being the highest rating, they had self-scores of at least 8.39 on every characteristic. 
Others who know them well also completed the survey. They rated these effective 
high school administrators at 8.12 or higher on these characteristics. These effective 
Lutheran high school administrators exhibit servant leadership characteristics 





Commitment to 


the growth of 


8.43 
people 
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“usually” or “very frequently.” 


Using Servant Leadership 

The servant leader understands and uses cultural linkages in her leadership 
activities. Bureaucratic linkages refer to occasions in which the leader is engaged in 
managerial tasks. Cultural linkages involve establishing behavioral norms, using 
symbols, instituting ceremonies and telling stories (Firestone, 1985). 

Sashkin and Huddle (1988) described leadership activities which build cultural 
linkages including establishing an atmosphere conducive to learning, setting high 
expectations for teachers and students, setting school level goals, supervising 
curriculum and teaching, communicating effectively inside the school, and building 
parent and community support. Purkey and Smith (1983) identified the following 
cultural norms: 

* collegiality; 

+ experimentation; 

* high expectations; 

* trust and confidence; 

* tangible support: 

* reaching out to the knowledge bases; 

* appreciation and recognition: 

* caring, collaboration, and humor; 

* involvement in decision making; 

* protection of what is important: 

* traditions; and 

+ honest open communication. (p.438) 


The role of the principal in this new understanding of leadership, then, is to 
empower teachers to lead. This is not easily done. It may be more difficult to build 
leadership capacity among colleagues than to tell them what to do, As difficult as il 
may be, it’s imperative for principals to release authority and for teachers to learn 
how to enhance their leadership skills and informal authority. The release of 
authority on the part of the principal does not translate into less work for the 
principal. It will probably lead to more work. It involves creating collegial 
relationships instead of dependency relationships; it involves helping teachers realize 
that school leadership is a natural part of their role as educators; it involves sharing 
of information and vision; it involves listening; it involves helping the group produce 
results that are consistent with the school’s mission; and it involves giving teachers a 
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Conclusion 

Go back in time with me to a dairy farm in southern Wisconsin, It's the 
summer of 1962. Early one evening as dad and I finished milking the cows we 
noticed the glow in the sky to the north and the sounds of sirens. Something had set 
off a fire at neighbor Cy Langer’s barn. By morning all that remained of the barn 
was the charred rock walls and smoldering wood. 

The next morning dad, my brother, and I walked over to join with about 20 
neighbors to help Cy move his dairy cows to another barn a mile down the highway. 
The county police 


blocked the highway, ; 

and we began to herd The release of authority on the 
thè cows down the eT A 

middle of the highway. part of the p rincipal involves 
Several people, creating collegial relationships 
including Cy, were instead of dependency 

taking the lead in 


EA E relationships, helping teachers 
neighbors. One ofthe realize that school leadership is 


farmers had anticipated — 4 natural part of their roles as 
the need to block the ws 
highway and calledthe | @duCators, and giving teachers a 


coal Sen Aital chance to grow in confidence in 
ad identified a nearby, . “4: 
T Bara m leadership capacities. 
arranged with the owner 
for its use. The cows would not cooperate. We tried yelling. We made a line behind 
and to the side of them. We were not getting them to move down the highway. 
Then Hilbert told Cy to get out in front and start walking down the middle of the 
highway. The cows recognized Cy and soon the lead cow started following. In only 
a little while the whole herd was quictly moving along. The rest of us were no 
longer needed. What a sight! One moment nothing would change the cow’s 
behavior. The next they are following their leader. 
Several characteristics of servant leadership were evident that morning. Hilbert 
had the foresight to tell Cy to get out in front and lead. Neighbors listened first and 
then acted. Everyone demonstrated empathy for Cy. There was a sense of some 
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healing that morning as the last of the cows moved into the new barn. Trust, 
confidence, and collegiality were everywhere. These farmers were extremely 
effective servant leaders. It was part of their culture. 


We have peeked inside the shoe box of leadership. Each peek gives us another 
view of an effective leader. We looked in one side and saw the visionary leader 
(Stueber, 2000). In today’s view we saw the servant leader. There are other 
perspectives on leadership. Next time we look through another side of the shoe box 
and see an effective leader as a spiritual leader. 

Robert Greenleaf (1970) defined leadership as follows: 

It begins with the natural feeling that one wants to serve, to serve first. Then 

conscious choice brings one to aspire to lead. The difference manifests itself in 

the care taken by the servant—first to make sure that other people’s highest 
priority needs are being served. 

The best test, and difficult to administer, is: do those served grow as 
persons; do they while being served, become healthier, wiser, freer, more 
autonomous, more likely themselves to become servants? And, what is the effect 
on the least privileged in society: will they benefit, or at least not be further 
deprived? 
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by Glen Kuck 


The Workplace 


“We work to become, not to acquire," — Elbert Hubbard 

Work gives meaning to our lives. We sometimes define 
ourselves in terms of our vocations. “I’m a teacher.” “I’ma 
doctor.” “I am a truck driver.” Who we are has a lot to do with 
what we do. And how much we enjoy what we do has a lot to do 
with how well we do it and how long we'll keep doing it. 

Teachers and principals in Lutheran schools don’t have jobs; 
they have ministries. They don’t go to work; they go to school. 
The accumulation of wealth isn’t a high priority; the 
development of children is. But while teachers and principals 
have a commitment to young people and a vision that looks 
beyond pleasures like huge paychecks and luxurious working 
conditions, they too need the kinds of conditions that make them 
willing to continue. 

Robert Levering (1988) notes that many Western European 
languages have separate words for labor and work. For example, 
in Latin, there is /aborare and there is facere. In German, there 
is arbeiten and there is werken. Labor denotes pain and tedium, 
often without any obvious purpose. Work suggests energy that 
has purpose. Work has a definable end product. Labor doesn’t 
(p. 11). 

This distinction helps to evaluate workplace environments. 
Some workplaces make the workers feel like laborers. There 
seems to be little purpose ascribed to the job that is being 
performed. In other words, it’s just a job. Other workplaces 
make the workers feel that their work has meaning. For them, 
their work is more than a job. 

Part of a principal’s task is to help create a good workplace 
for the employees. But what makes a workplace good? 
Levering’s surveys of hundreds of workplaces suggest some 
answers. His findings can serve as an evaluative tool for school 
administrators. 

People who like their workplaces feel that they are given 
responsibility. Surveyed employees who had worked elsewhere 
often said that the greater level of responsibility they were given 
by their new employer was the biggest change they noticed. A 
greater level of responsibility implied more control over their 
work. Those who perceived their job as meaningless labor rather 
than productive work felt they had no control over their work 
environment (Levering, 1988, p. 13). 

People who like their workplaces feel pride in their company. 
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They feel it makes a valuable contribution to society, and they're proud to be 
associated with it. Levering cites numerous examples of secular workplaces which 
have engendered an almost missionary zeal for their companies because the 
employees believe in the values and goals of the company (p. 14). 

People who like their workplaces feel they are working in a family-like 
atmosphere. Employees note a pervasive feeling of concern within the organization 
toward each other. The employees have a “we're all in this together” mentality. 
They work together during times of crisis as well as when things are going smoothly 
(pp. 15-16). 

People who like their workplaces feel an atmosphere of trust. Employees of 
good workplaces often talk about how they believe in their employers, In the same 
way, managers in good workplaces often talk about how they believe in their 
employees. There is mutual trust. Employees feel their employers have their best 
interests at heart. Employers believe their workers want to be productive. Levering 
cites the example of a company president, one of the three dozen richest men in 
America, who “sits in the bullpen” with the lower-level employees. He works at a 
desk which is not separated by partitions because he respects their opinions and has 
nothing to hide from them (pp. 23-24). 

People who like their workplaces feel a part of a community, devoid of politics. 
where people help each other to grow personally and professionally (p. 25). In larger 
companies, the adage “criticize up, praise down” is followed. When an employee 
has a complaint about working conditions, he is encouraged to make his feelings 
known to those above him on the corporate ladder so that solutions can be found. 
Conversely, higher level employees are encouraged to acknowledge the contributions 
of those below them on the ladder (pp. 42-43). Good workplaces have a variety of 
ways, both formal and informal, to recognize the efforts of their employees. 

Levering’s book is devoted to making the workplace healthier and more 
productive for employees. It’s interesting to note, however, that all the 
characteristics mentioned above which make a workplace good for employees also 
appeal to students in schools. Students, like employees, need to know that their work 
has purpose. They react favorably to increased levels of responsibility. They need to 
be proud of their schools and to know that their schools are doing things that make 
society better. They need to feel a part of the school family. They need to trust and 
be trusted. They need to praise and be praised. 

Robert Benchley once quipped, “A great many people have asked how | manage 
to get so much work done and still keep looking so dissipated.” Teaching can be 
demanding, gut-wrenching, and draining. It’s important that administrators do 
whatever they can to also make it a fulfilling, energizing, and renewing place for 
their teachers. 


Levering, R. (1988). A great place to work. Random Books, New York. 
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DCE Expressions 
by Scott Rauch, Trinity Lutheran, Peoria, IL 


Faith Formation in the Family 


Family Ministry—it’s the catch phrase of the new 
millennium. As servants in Christ's church, we have 
experienced much of the influence our post-Christian culture has 
had on the family. In our busy ministry life, churches are 
challenged to serve in new and creative ways to meet the needs 
of the family. Is there enough time, energy, and resources to 
serve the needs of families? Can churches actually accomplish 
family ministry in this stressful and too-busy age? 

In Family, the Forming Center: A Vision of the Role of 
Family in Spiritual Formation (1996), Marjorie Thompson, 
challenges the gathered church (God’s people gathered together 
in one place) to intentionally support and resource the domestic 
church (families of faith at home) to become the primary 
nurturers of faith development and practice within the home: 
“One of the most serious tasks of the church at large is to help its 
member families to be the body of Christ within the home—to 
become settings where unconditional love, affirmation, challenge 
to accountability, and forgiveness are known; to learn and share 
rituals, symbols and stories of faith; to recognize and claim their 
special gifts and mission in the world” (p. 144). DCE Ben 
Freudenburg (1998) echoes Thompson's thoughts: “Parents are 
the primary Christian educators in the church, and the family is 
the God-ordained institution for building faith in young people, 
and for passing faith on from one generation to the next” (p. 10). 

While the gathered church provides necessary opportunities 
for spiritual nurture and care, at times the professional church 
worker is tempted to believe the institutional church is the best 
place for the people of God to become spiritually mature. “In our 
day,” Thompson writes, “the church is usually viewed as the 
primary teacher of faith and the mediator of spiritual values. 
Theologically speaking, this is a proper perspective. The 
problem arises when the church is identified primarily with its 
structure or with its professional leadership rather than with its 
full membership.” She continues, “Despite the church's historic 
insistence on the primary role of parents in shaping their 
children’s spiritual capacities, congregations today often fall prey 
to the temptation of professionalism. Many well-meaning 
churches have failed to offer families adequate support for the 
dimension of their vocation related to spiritual growth in the 
home” (pp. 26, 27). Churches advocate empowering families to 
mature spiritually together but then separate families with 
church programs. Churches say that parents are the primary 
influencers of their children but then do little in really giving 
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them opportunity to be the best Christian spiritual influence, either at church or at 
home. Perhaps the church’s ministry with families needs to shift from a 
programming structure to a home-centered, church-supported model for nurturing 
faith. 

One of the primary challenges the church faces is how “the church can help its 
families catch the vision of their critical importance, and then follow through on the 
implications of this vision with greater intentionality” (Thompson. p. 21). 

God established that faith formation takes place best in the home (Deuteronomy 
6). Jesus, in the midst of teaching about how God works to gather and restore His 
people. teaches His disciples that “where two or three come together in my name. 
there am | with them” (Matthew 18:20). Jesus’ teachings refocus us on God’s 
original understanding about faith formation in the family. ~The priority of the 
kingdom of God does not devalue but revalues the family in light of a larger tmth. 

. A true family is one whose center is unswerving allegiance to God alone and 
whose parameters expand to include everyone who delights in God's will” 
(Thompson, p. 134). 

Perhaps churches should take time to examine their schedules and programs in 
light of how best to serve the families which make up the congregation, One 
challenge in serving families is to creatively apply traditional divine truths to the 
diverse challenges they face today. Providing spiritual resources and supporting the 
family of God, within the church building and within the homes of families, are of 
vital importance today. Perhaps it is time for congregations to consider Thompson’s 
mode! for family ministry: “that families within the church are called to function as 
church in the home, since the impact of relationships within the family is so 
irrefutably formative, especially for children” (p. 137). 

In order for families to function as church, both in the church building and at 
home, intentional time and presence have to be given for them to practice their faith 
together. Instead of creating more programs for families, churches can rearrange 
their schedules. setting aside time when the family can intentionally be the church at 
home. Our church has set up “Monday Family Night at Home,” with no scheduled 
church activities for that evening. Families are encouraged to spend time together 
around devotion, study, family plans, and play. While traditional styles of adult 
Bible study are offered at church. regular opportunities are given for families with 
children to study together in Sunday School and in a Confirmation Family 
Community, While the gathered church regularly worships around Word and 
Sacrament together, opportunities are being developed for corporate recognition of 
“spiritual milestones,” significant spiritual life experiences throughout one’s lifetime 
(i.c. Baptism, First Bible, Entry into Vocation, Significant Anniversaries, etc). 

“By far the most vital service a congregation can provide for its families is 
genuine affirmation and support for the central and irreplaceable role that the 
domestic church plays in Christian spiritual formation. If the gathered church truly 
comprehends the central mission of family life within its body. .. . tts approach to 
family ministry will be altered significantly” (Thompson, p. 138). As servant leaders 
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within Christ’s church we are directed to equip the family of God so they may be 
prepared “for works of service, so that the body of Christ may be built up until we all 
reach unity in the faith and in the knowledge of the Son of God and become mature, 
attaining to the whole measure of the fullness of Christ” (Ephesians 4: 12-13). 
Perhaps the best service we can give our families is to intentionally send them home, 
teaching them and allowing them time to be the domestic church. Thompson 
concludes, “My hope is not to burden the family with more things to do in an already 
crowded and stressful life. It is, rather, to help the family of faith see and understand 
its spiritual vocation. . . . Families of faith can make faithful choices about their use 
of time, they can be intentional about structuring spiritual practices in the home, and 
they can view the ordinary events of life together as windows onto God’s abundant 
grace” (pp. 143-44). 

May our Lord guide us into His best plan of maturing as families within the 
family of God. ? 


References 

Thompson, M. J. (1996). Family the forming center: A vision of the role af family 
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“God wants our families to be full of love and beauty, a refuge of security where 
there is an appreciation of one another. He expects good things to happen in our 
families, for He created our families to be as the French say. `La petite église,’ the 
little church. Our family represents the union of Christ and us with the Father. “For 
where two or three come together in my name, there am I in with them’ (Matthew 
18: 20).~ 


John and Susan Yates, What Really Matters at Honre 
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That Was My Idea! 


Whether it is theater, dance, visual arts, or music. when 
looking at curriculum guides, state learning goals, or national 
standards words like “create,” “improvise,” or “invent” abound. 
These are the creative arts, and an essential part of any child’s 
experiences with the arts must, by definition, include the 
development and nurturing of their creative potential. At the 
same time, functioning in the affective side of learning in a 
classroom setting can be challenging. How can twenty or more 
children “create” all at once? And what of assessing this aspect of 
learning? How does a teacher “grade” vocal improvisation, or an 
invented dance move, or a piece of abstract art? Teachers need to 
be mindful of a few important components as they develop lesson 
plans that nurture creativity and self-expression. 

The quickest way to stifle creativity and expression is fear. 
Whether it’s fear of failure, judgement, or criticism, any of us— 
but especially children—will shut down when they detect it. In 
whatever area of the arts you are teaching, the following will help 
create a comfortable environment for the flow of ideas: 

* Give guidelines for creative assignments. Complete freedom 
is as difficult to function in as complete restriction, so 
balance is key. Make sure there are guides that have leeway 
for choices. Think padded buffers and multiple paths rather 
than one direction and one road. With no paths, a child 
quickly becomes lost. The creation of a winter scene 
painting gives choices both for specific depictions and type 
of paint medium. Passing out blank paper with the charge to 
“do something” leaves many students staring aimlessly. 

* Ifyou are looking for demonstrations of particular skills or 
abilities, make those expectations clear. In music, if the 
concept is triple meter, then make sure students understand 
the limitations in that area if they are composing. 

+ Assessment needs to be in areas that are skill and knowledge 
oriented (cognitive and psychomotor). The affective aspects 
of creative projects should not be assessed for quality of 
idea, expressiveness, or the like. Have students talk about 
their creations to help give you better understanding of their 
intent. A “Meet the Artist" conversation between students 
following a creative lesson makes for a valuable reflective 
learning time, 

+ Limit student access to visual/aural examples that you or 
others have done. Seeing these gives the idea that the goal is 
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one of imitation rather than original creation, Craft projects are imitations—and 
there is a place for that type of work—but they do not allow much for the 
development of one’s own creativity. 

+ Physical skill may limit the expression of a child’s ideas. Try to help each child 
discover a variety of venues to communicate their artistic ideas. A child may not 
be as handy with a paintbrush as some of his peers but may do well using pencil 
or crayon, The type of medium used should not imply a varying level of quality 
ultimately in a child’s work. 

+ Limited understanding of the “formal” language of the art form should not limit a 
child’s ideas. If a child were only allowed to speak those words he could read 
and write, conversation would be stifled. We do not limit children that way, but 
we tend to limit them in musical communication and choreography. In both 
cases, children can easily invent written ways to communicate their aural or 
movement messages. Part of the excitement of a creative music lesson with 
younger children is the challenge of having them develop a way to communicate 
their ideas to their peers so that friends can perform each other's compositions. 
See how well one child can interpret the movement “map” another writes for an 
invented dance. 

* Having students involved in improvisation gives teachers insight into students’ 
feelings, thought processes, personalities, and motivations. Creating at the 
moment, for the moment, is an important component of each arts venue. 
Improvisation is an ability that every single child has in each arts area. 
Improvisation can involve a single person, a small group, or the full class; it can 
be instantaneous or a reaction. The possibilities are limitless. As adults, we are 
reluctant to improvise because of self-consciousness, Children are not born self- 
conscious. If they are nurtured in improvisation from their earliest school 
experiences, as they mature they will be comfortable with improvising and in 
their lives will dance more, sing more, and revel in their own artistic ideas and 
expressions. 


Classrooms filled with children’s artwork are beautiful places to be. An even 
greater environment are classrooms where every piece of student art is unique and 
creative! Creative potential is present in every child you will ever teach. From the 
very beginning that creativity needs to be nurtured. Children need chances to explore 
and express in each of the areas of the arts. If they gravitate to one or another, then 
open further doors for them. Which area of the arts is not important, for the benefits 
are contained in all of them. Make sure the message in your classroom is not one of 
the arts for the imitation of one another but one of the arts for the enrichment of one 
another’s ideas and unique expressions to be enjoyed and valued by all.f 
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Most students of all ages have no doubt about the influence 
that teachers have on their lives. Learners may not always agree 
with the methods used, the requirements made, or the lessons 
learned. Educators’ personalities and teaching strategies vary, and 
students’ attitudes change with unknown challenges. Whatever the 
conditions, however, teachers have for hundreds of years evidenced 
a commitment to successful student learning, personal and 
professional growth, increased quality standards, and the 
identification, recruitment, and training of their own. 

Such is the traditional view of the teaching profession. History 
has taught us that education is at the very core of what society 
values, Parents have entrusted to schools the responsibility of 
providing well-balanced programs for their children that prepare 
them to become good citizens and contributors to their world. 
Teachers have been essential in formal education for the successful 
completion of these programs, acting as catalysts during the most 
influential and formative years of any person’s life. 

Why is it, then, that in recent years teaching has taken on 
labels such as “the not-quite profession” or “a profession of last 
resort”? How is it that educators at all levels are often relegated to 
“second-tier” status when compared to other equally trained and 
comparably valued individuals in different professions? What has 
caused the resurgence of studies at the national, state, and 
organizational levels to be conducted in recent years that address 
issues related to the teaching profession? What does this mean for 
Lutheran educators? 


The Facts 
A number of factors contribute to the questions being raised 
about the teaching profession today. Education reform has, in the 
last two decades, addressed issues of standards, quality, equality, 
finance, social concerns, access, and technology (to name only a 
few). Only recently has that attention focused on those who are 
responsible for educating students. Experts and decision makers 
now point to changes and trends such as the following that make 
such attention imperative: 
e one teacher out of every five leaves the field during his or her 
first few years; 
* teachers ages 22 to 28 earned an average of $7,894 less per 
year than other college-educated adults of the same age in 
1998; the gap is three times greater for teachers 44 to 50; 
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* on average, Lutheran educators (teachers and DCEs) earn approximately $13,000 
less their comparably trained and experienced public school counterparts; 

* nearly half (49%) of the 1992-1993 college graduates who prepared to teach while 
in school had never worked in a K-12 public school four years later: 

* just over half of all educators in the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod (LCMS) 
schools are synodically certified. 


What’s a Profession? 

Some may see statistics such as those listed above as casting a negative and 
potentially dangerous influence on Lutheran education today, while others see them as 
simply “roadbumps"” in the history of education. The fact is, the numbers are real. 
Because of the widening disparity of salaries, training, competencies, professional 
growth, and other significant factors within the profession of teaching, questions 
continue to surface about the credibility of the profession itself. If factors that have 
traditionally been responsible for attracting young people into teaching and have kept 
them happily in position for an entire lifetime are no longer present, then what’s left of 
the profession? Who defines and supports the profession of the Lutheran educator? 

Responsibility for any profession must fall upon its members. Lutheran teachers, 
administrators, and DCEs have chosen not to form a union, while their public school 
counterparts have relied upon one for decades to define and strengthen their profession. 
In their roles of ministry, Lutheran educators have been supported through individuals 
and agencies within each church body, where education is one of the major functions. 
Recent changes in the composition of the teaching force, the decline of resources at the 
church-wide level, and new challenges in the field of education in general necessitate a 
new look at what this Lutheran teaching profession is, how it must be maintained, and 
what steps must be taken to help it grow. 

Now is the time for Lutheran educators and education leaders to ask the right 
questions, collect relevant information, and design new answers for the future of the 
profession. In partnership with church-wide leaders. other education agencies, and 
supporters of Lutheran education, the Lutheran Education Association has identified a 
number of key issues and topics related to the ministry of Lutheran educators and has 
developed initiatives and funding plans to address them, As the professional 
organization for Lutheran educators, LEA desires to “link, equip, and affirm educators 
in Lutheran ministries” through its publications, events, and advocacy activities. 

Future columns will present topics of current concern and interest, share related 
information and research, and suggest proactive solutions for Lutheran educators and 
the broader community to consider. Readers should feel free to respond to issues raised 
in this column by using any of LEA’s four listservs or writing to the Executive Director. 
For information about how to connect with Lutheran education colleagues in these ways, 
visit LEA’s website: www. lea.org. f 
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How’s Your Sabbath Going? Remember? 


Oh, sure, just as we are engulfed with the tasks and events 
and activities of the fall season of ministry, some wise guy asks 
the caustic question about the Sabbath day! 

We live in a culture that strongly supports the premise that 
action and accomplishment are much better than rest and 
relaxation. That doing something—anything—is better than 
doing nothing. After all, have you ever heard of someone 
receiving an award, an honor, for doing nothing? 

No, instead we push ourselves and each other to achieve 
and advance and make something of ourselves, often forgetting 
that the Lord really does love us, just the way we are. 

Today, right now, might be a good time to stop, whatever 
we are doing, to remember that God does love us and forgives 
us, not for what we have done or are doing, but for what He has 
done and is doing in us and through us and for us! 

Now that’s really something to remember! 

It is a good reminder for me that Jesus does not say, “Rest 
when you get finished with all of your work,” or, “Whenever 
you have time, remember me.” Instead, he assures us that He is 
the Source of Life itself, that He is the One who gives us rest. 

Wayne Muller, in his book Sabbath (1999), states that 
Sabbath creates a marker for ourselves, so when we are lost, we 
can find our way back to the center, to Christ. “Remembering 
the Sabbath” means “remembering that everything you have 
received is a blessing. Remember to delight in your life, in the 
fruits of your labor. Remember to stop and offer thanks for the 
wonder of it all.” 

“Remember the Sabbath” is not just a life-style suggestion 
or a tricky campaign theme that sounds good. It is a spiritual 
precept that pushes us to celebrate all that is beautiful and 
sacred in life as we laugh, relax, sing songs, light candles, tell 
stories, eat with friends, and even take naps! 

During our Sabbath times, whenever they happen, we are 
less concerned with what is missing in our lives as we focus 
instead on sharing our gratefulness for what already has been 
given. 

Keeping the Sabbath means finding a balance point 
between rest and work, in a rhythm. It does not simply mean 
“Stop and smell the roses.” It means more significantly, "Enjoy 
the planting and the weeding and the watering and the 
admiring of the roses in thanksgiving to the Lord—and sure, go 
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ahead and smell them too!" 

l—and maybe you. too—get in trouble when we focus on what we are doing and 
what we need, rather than on what we have. Because we always want more! When 
we get trapped in seeking after things, nothing is enough. Maybe we need to 
practice being “finders” of God’s gifts rather than seekers! “Finders keepers, losers 
seekers?" 

Life should not only make us tired—life should make us happy, in the Lord! As 
our time is eaten away by deadlines and pressures and agendas, we just do not take 
enough time for sunsets and laughter and playing tag and watching birds and baking 
bread. 

Jesus says things so well, doesn’t He? “These things I have spoken to you, that 
My joy may remain in you, and that your joy may be full...” (John 15:11, NKJV). 
Wow, now that’s life! 

Just to be a blessing—just to live is holy! That’s what a Sabbath life is all about, 
And the Good News we share is that even when you and [ get too caught up in 
ourselves, our tasks, our work, and our deadlines, the Lord of the Sabbath continues 
to come to us with His love and forgiveness through Word and Sacrament to woo us 
back to the life He has already given to us—a life of peace and joy and hope! 

Enjoy this day, in the Lord, as we remember the Sabbath, to keep life holy!‘t 


Reference 
Muller, W. (1999). Sabbath; Restoring the sacred rhythm of rest. New York: 
Bantam Books. 





“The one essential condition of human existence is that man should always be 
able to bow down before something infinitely great. If men are deprived of the 
infinitely great, they will not go on living and will die of despair. The infinite and 
the eternal are as essential for man as the little planet on which he dwells.” 


Fyodor Dostoevski 
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Do You Have a Theology of Your Subject 
Matter? 


“What makes a Lutheran High so different?” “What makes 
us distinctively Lutheran?” “What separates us from the public 
school down the street, or even from our Christian rivals across 
town?” Our faculty wrestled with such questions at our 
preschool retreat this fall. There were some usual responses: 
“safer,” “smaller,” “quality education.” But upon further 
reflection, we noticed that those descriptions didn’t necessarily 
distinguish us. Neither did mandatory Bible classes or chapel. 

A variety of good answers might come to mind. Like a 
slow, rowdy bunch of sophomores, we finally hit close with 
“using Law and Gospel,” “emphasizing grace,” and “integrating 
God’s Word in all that we do.” But what does that mean for a 
teacher concerned with getting a classroom in order and having 
enough supplies to start the year? 

The answer to that question could go a number of different 
directions, from how we discipline students to how we establish 
good relationships. For the purposes of this brief article, 
however, I would like to suggest that we personalize the original 
question: “How is the teaching of my subject matter different, 
unique, or distinctively Lutheran?” “How is my math class or 
English class or P.E. course uniquely Lutheran?” I aim to 
stimulate you to develop a theology of your subject matter. 

“For by Him all things were created: things in heaven and 
on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or powers or 


rulers or authorities; all things were created by Him and for Him. 
He is before all things, and in Him all things hold together” (Col. 


1:16-17). This verse tells me that everything we teach can point 
to Jesus. Does that mean we stop following the table of contents 
and hold a Bible study? Not necessarily. But incorporating 
appropriately God’s Word and applying its principles to content 
being studied might not be a bad idea. 

I envision a biblical passage, character, or theme that could 
come to mind for each unit taught in our disciplines. The 
methodology used to convey such information is as vast as your 
creativity. 1 would like to offer one simple means, however: one 
liners. 

Try matching the following with the subject matter in which 
they could be uttered. 

+ “God is a God of peace and order, not of confusion.” 
* “Our times are in His hands.” 
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+ “Heis the Potter; we are the clay.” 

* “We have been bought with a price. Therefore, let’s glorify God with our 
bodies.” 

+ ~The Trinity is stamped throughout creation.” 

+ “Accept one another as God has accepted you in Christ.” 

* “All conflict began in the Garden.” 


Let these expressions roll off your tongue naturally. Talk with colleagues about 
connections you could make in class. Share what you do now that is effective. Ask 
your students to look for God’s hand or character displayed in what you are studying. 
A slow. steady, sprinkled advertisement for God will gradually help all of us to see 
more and more as God sees. It will help us become mindful of the Great Reality 
beyond and behind our lesser realities like English or science. It will help us see 
more clearly and appreciate more deeply our loving God. Ultimately, isn’t that what 
we all want to teach? t? 


Editor's Note: The “Secondary Sequence "columns in this volume of Lutheran 
Education, focusing on Lutheran education in secondary settings, are being 
written by Craig Parrott. Craig currently teaches religion and serves as the 
senior counselor at Denver Lutheran High School. He formerly edited The 
Caleb Comment, a quarterly publication of the Caleb Project, which seeks to 
advance the vocation of Lutheran high school ministry by means of God's 
Word. 





“A Biblical view of knowledge, in other words, involves the whole person, not 
just the brain. . , . Frequently pose this question: How will the content, skills, and 
teaching strategies you select contribute to the development of the whole child, not 
just make him smarter in math and grammar or some other subject? How will the 
curriculum help deepen the commitment of our children to the Lord? How will it 
equip for service?” 

John Van Dyck, Letters to Lisa 
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The Ways of Children 


“. . . in the way he/she should go . . . ” says a Bible verse 
familiar to most of us. Many of us can quote the entire passage 
from Proverbs 22 with the prompt of this short phrase. 

But what does it mean? What is “the way” of the child? Is 
the writer of the Proverbs talking about a specific “one right 
way” here? Or is the meaning more specific to the individual 
child? Although the meaning may be legitimately constructed 
either way, I like to think that focusing on the individual child 
may be the preferred way to interpret this verse. In that case, 
there are some powerful implications for both parents and 
teachers. 

Just what are the ways of children? Is this a reference to the 
child’s need to be taught and guided in developmentally 
appropriate ways? I personally think it is more than that. I 
believe that it also includes the interests of the individual child. 


Children’s Interests 

If we pay attention, we can discover very early—often in the 
first four years of a child’s life—what his or her lifetime interests 
will be. Not only can we see temperaments such as optimism or 
persistence, we can also see interests such as verbal or physical 
interests. My twenty-month-old grandson already exhibits an 
interest in things mechanical. He loves to put things together 
and take them apart. He is fascinated by toys with moving parts. 
He loves gadgets. Does that mean he will become an engineer 
someday? I don’t know, but it will be interesting to watch his 
development. 

My three-year-old grandson, on the other hand, is far more 
interested in books than his younger cousin. He is also more 
fascinated in explanations of how things work than in figuring 
out things for himself. He also loves trains, whether they are 
real or models. Will he work with words or with trains 
someday? That remains to be seen. 

What is important right now with both of these young 
children is that their interests need to be encouraged. The adults 
in their lives—parents, grandparents, caregivers, and teachers— 
need to notice their interests and resporid to them. They need to 
treat each child as an individual with his own interests and 
needs, In addition, teachers and caregivers need to do this for 
each of the children entrusted to them. That’s not a small task! 


Learning Styles 
Let’s take the idea of “way” a step further. Another way of 
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each child is the way in which that child learns. In the past two decades we have 
come to call that way the child’s learning style. Is that what the writer of the 
Proverbs was talking about? It certainly could be, since the Holy Spirit knew all 
about learning styles long before human beings discovered them. 

A relatively simple way to discuss learning styles is to describe three major ways 
that children and all human beings learn, Those three styles are visual, auditory, 
and kinesthetic. Visual learners focus on how things look. They notice, color, 
shape, and all things they can see. 

Auditory learners, on the other hand, focus on how things sound. If they hear it, 
they remember it. 

The kinesthetic learner needs to use muscles in order to take things in. This 
person learns with his or her hands and has to be doing in order to be learning. 


Learning Styles and Young Children 

Do young children have learning styles? I think so. Is there a way of learning 
that is best for a given child? Yes! Do teachers of young children need to know 
this? Absolutely! 

The most effective teaching at all age levels takes all three learning styles into 
account, since that is the only sure way to know that the ways of children will be 
met. But in early childhood, this multifaceted approach is essential. Young children 
do not yet have the ability to adapt to the ways of teachers and caregivers. Instead, 
adults need to adapt to the ways of children. 


The Ways of the Future 

The challenge of working with young children is that they are so active and so 
full of energy. The solution to working with that activity and that energy is to 
identify, child by child, both the focus and the source of that energy. The focus of 
the energy will be the interests of that child. The source of that energy, on the other 
hand, will be the unique learning style of that child. How that child takes in and 
processes information does make a difference. 


So Now What? 

By now you may have decided that it’s useless. Figuring out the interests and 
learning styles of the group of children in your care is challenge enough. But 
providing activitics and experiences for all those interests and styles? That’s a tall 
order! 

This is exactly why experiential learning and teaching are important in early 
childhood classrooms. As children are free to explore and to focus on the activities 
that are meaningful to their personal bents, their interest needs are met. 

And if these activities are presented with several options, their learning style 
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needs are met as well. Even the youngest child in your care has interests unique to 
that child. In addition, every child has his or her own ways of taking in new 
information. 

When my granddaughter was only two weeks old, it was interesting to watch her 
eyes move as she took in the world around her. I told her mother in those early 
weeks that I suspected she would turn out to be a visual learner. Eleven years later, 
that prediction is supported by evidence. She really is a visual learner. 


Putting These Words into the Word 

In addition to general classroom and caregiving practice, we also need to look at 
the ways in which we teach children the Word of God. Do we really find visual and 
kinesthetic ways to teach about Jesus? Do we do more than /e//? 

But do we also find ways to use children’s unique interests to convey the Word 
to them? Can we be more creative in our use of children’s interests in teaching the 
truths of Scripture? 

Jesus gives us good examples. He always used the perspective of his listeners in 
his teaching. His parables used the everyday experiences of the people of his day to 
teach eternal truths. His conversations with people always began with the things in 
which they were interested. With examples like that, can we do any less?# 





“Those who hope to be effective teachers must recognize that teaching is a craft 
of careful artifice, the profession requires more than a spontaneous overflow of good 
intentions or the simple cataloguing and distribution of information. It is possible, | 
suppose, to have an inborn talent for teaching, but I am sure that those teachers who 
endure and triumph are made—rigorously trained—and not born.” 


Susan Ohanian, Wha’s In Charge? 
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Book Reviews 


Mary Todd. (2000). Authority Vested: A Story of 
Identity and Change in the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod. Foreword by Martin E. Marty. 


Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans. 


Mary Todd, Associate Professor of History at Concordia 
University, River Forest, offers a thought-provoking and 
controversial history of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 
A major emphasis of this study is the ministry of women in the 
LCMS, and Todd is clearly at odds with the synod’s handling of 
this sensitive issue. Authority Vested would not receive the 
synod’s imprimatur. Given this reality, should Lutheran 
Education have requested and published a review of this book? 
Yes, without a doubt! We need to engage in serious , open-ended 
discussion of this book. 

Todd writes candidly from a “critical insider viewpoint.” 
While she is a life-long member of the LCMS, Todd brings to her 
research the perspective of a scholar. Her approach is balanced: 
neither primarily laudatory nor condemnatory in her treatment of 
the synod’s history. We need such a stance because too much of 
the published history of the synod has been celebratory in 
character. To be as faithful as possible to its calling, the church 
needs to engage in continuous self-criticism. Todd’s work helps 
that process by examining carefully the synod’s historical 
development. 

Authority Vested is not a general survey of Missouri Synod 
history. Rather, Todd focuses her work on the theme of 
authority, which she perceives as the central question in the 
synod’s history: “The primary contested issue has always been 
authority—of scripture, of synod, of the congregation, of the 
pastoral office, of woman, of man” (199). The inability or refusal 
to resolve the issue of authority has been at the heart of many of 
the problems which the LCMS continues to face, insists Todd. 

This core issue of authority has manifested itself in a variety 
of forms. The root of the authority question emerged in the late 
1830s with the immigration of a small group of Saxon Lutheran 
dissenters under the leadership of their charismatic pastor, 
Martin Stephan. This group committed itself to a clergy- 
dominated, hierarchical structure. When financial and moral 
scandal regarding Stephan led to his abrupt dismissal, the 
recently-arrived immigrants experienced a profound crisis of 
authority—did it reside in the clergy or the people? C. F. W. 
Walther, a young pastor in the Saxon community, brought partial 
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resolution to the dilemma, but “the perpetual question of which came first, pastor or 
people, . . . remained the residue of the Stephan decade” (59-60). 

When the Saxons and other conservative Lutherans from the Mid-West formed 
the Missouri Synod in 1847, the matter again resurfaced, this time in terms of 
congregational versus synodical authority. The synod was self-declared to be 
advisory, yet it authorized its president to supervise every parish. Despite lay 
participation in the governance of the new organization, the clergy had a clearly 
authoritative role. All synodical officers, except the treasurer, had to be ordained. 
Todd believes that claims of congregational autonomy notwithstanding, the Missouri 
Synod has been and continues to be a denomination of “clerical hegemony” (6). 

In those early years the nature of the public ministry continued to be a thorny 
issuc. In his 1851 theses on church and ministry, Walther affirmed that the office of 
the public ministry was divinely instituted and distinct from the priesthood of all 
believers. Public ministers—i.e. pastors, according to Todd’s reading—were called 
to a ministry of service but were “not more holy or special” than other Christians 
(82). 

Todd's account of the early decades of the synod’s history is excellent. It is the 
best concise account available. She effectively synthesizes published materials into 
her interpretive framework and provides a very accessible narrative. 

Todd's analysis of major changes within the synod during the twentieth century 
is equally skillful and challenging. She uses documentary materials extensively. 
including a number of interviews with major figures, especially those who were 
prominent in developments related to women’s ministry. 

She contends that the synod’s adoption of the “Brief Statement” in 1932, with 
its affirmation of scriptural inerrancy in all matters, “fundamentally altered the 
confessional base of the synod” (130). The teaching of inerrancy raised the question 
of the kind of authority which Scripture claims. The “Brief Statement” contributed 
to a growing narrowness and sense of exclusivity in the synod. That trend fomented 
an important reaction by 44 influential leaders of the LCMS who in 1945 signed “A 
Statement.” That document called for an end to separatism, isolationism, and un- 
Lutheran fundamentalism. In the late 1950s and early 1960s, Martin Scharlemann 
of the St. Louis Seminary presented a series of “exploratory” essays which 
challenged the concept of scriptural inerrancy, Todd provides perhaps the best 
published narrative we have of the Forty-Four and Scharlemann stories. She points 
out that controversies which grew out of the “Statement” of the Forty-Four and the 
Scharlemann essays never reached a satisfactory resolution. In both cases the 
documents were withdrawn from discussion, though not retracted. 

Roughly half of Todd’s book focuses on questions of authority related to 
women’s ministry in the church. It is here that she makes her most original 
contributions to the historical literature of the Missouri Synod. She examines 
changing attitudes and practices regarding women as teachers in LCMS schools, 
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their service as deaconesses, their establishment of a national organization (today’s 
LWML), suffrage in the church, and ordination to the pastoral ministry. 

Some important insights emerge from these developments. Much of synodical 
leadership reflected traditional patriarchal attitudes towards women’s subordination. 
Seminary professor Paul E. Kretzmann said that a women’s organization would turn 
them into “busybodies in other men’s matters” (124). Opposition to woman’s 
suffrage in the church and to ordination of women often was based on “apostolic” 
tradition—i.e. historic church practice—rather than clear scriptural evidence. That 
leads Todd to question: “Is the prohibition of women from the pastoral office scrip- 
turally mandated—because the Bible says so—or synodically mandated— because 
the synod says so—or is it because the synod says the Bible says so?” (201). Todd's 
account of the synod’s changing positions on women teachers and woman suffrage 
might illuminate the current discussion of women’s place in ministry. Emerging as 
a key criterion for determining appropriate women’s role in the church is the concept 
of “order of creation” which, Todd contends, reflects rigid Calvinistic thinking. 

For a time the Missouri Synod discussed the ordination of women with other 
Lutheran bodies, but it subsequently adopted a stance of silence, It is now an issue 
no longer seriously considered. Todd argues that scriptural inerrancy, a 
comparatively recent doctrine of the LCMS, “guarantees that the pastoral office will 
remain filled by men alone . . . ” (2). “[I]t requires a ban on the ordination of 
women to support that posture” (7). Todd contends that a genuinely confessional 
approach to the issue of ordination demands that it be deemed an adiaphoron—that 
is, not an article of saving faith. The local congregation should decide on the 
appropriateness of this practice for itself. (Clearly, many readers will dissent from 
that position.) 

Mary Todd has effectively examined four interwoven problematic issues which 
have faced the Missouri Synod: the problem of ministry, the problem of women in 
ministry, the problem of Scripture, and the problem of church polity. Each of those 
involves the question of authority. Some scholars who have studied these issues 
differ from some of her interpretations. For example, James Pragman (1983) 
contends that C. F. W. Walther does not equate the public ministry to the office of 
the pastor. He sees Walther upholding a functional view of the public ministry in 
which there is one office “exercised by a variety of offices (145).” Todd insists that 
the doctrine of scriptural inerrancy is an insurmountable barrier to women in the 
pastoral office. Walter Liefeld (1989), however, affirms both inerrancy and 
eligibility of women for the pastoral ministry (127-153). 

Todd’s work points to the need for a comprehensive study of the process of 
centralization of power within the Missouri Synod. 

A key function of history is to help us develop a sense of identity—in this case, 
as members of the Missouri Synod. Todd is a skilled historian and effective writer 
who challenges us to think about this issue. Her well-argued analysis of authority in 
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the synod should lead to extensive examination as we struggle to clarify who we are 
as a synod and on what basis we have formed that identity. If readers, including 
those who do not agree with all of Todd’s conclusions, participate in thoughtful 
discussion, her historical investigation can produce salutary results. As a fellow 
historian, I applaud Mary Todd for her excellent contribution to history of the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod.¥ 
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Somewhere in the recesses of most teachers’ memories of their own education 
lies Abraham Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs. It’s required stuff in educational 
psychology and is second only to the six levels of Bloom’s Taxonomy in the 
frequency of its appearance, after the midterm exam, pencilled on desktops. 

Maslow offers in descriptive ascendant order the general levels of human need. 
from food, clothing and shelter all the way through what he terms “self- 
actualization.” Aside from making the case for awareness of the physical and/or 
psychological threats to a child’s well-being as a prerequisite for optimal academic 
performance or aesthetic appreciation and the concomitant necessity of teachers to 
realize that their classrooms may be the safest place that some kids know, the 
structure probably remains a relic of undergraduate psychology courses for many. 

In Great Places to Learn (1999), Neal Starkman, Peter Scales, and Clay 
Roberts have, I think, responded rather well to the issue of basic needs. Where 
Maslow’s “needs” have always seemed to cry out unanswered into what can be a 
void of an uncaring world, dysfunctional communities and families. and the 
aloneness of many children of the millennial generation, these authors answer back 
with a detailed support structure. In identifying developmental assets they, as they 
call it, “connect . . . the dots” between all kinds of things that we know to be positive 
building blocks of school communities—forty of them, to be exact. The notion of 
doing so in a positive way parallels that of Howard Gardner (1993) who, in his 
theory of multiple intelligences, prefers to identify where children are “at promise” 
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rather than “at risk.” 

Simply stated, the authors posit that there is a direct, strong, and undeniable 
connectedness between students’ dispositions toward the school environment and 
their performance within it: 

Students in schools with high levels of developmental assets “feel cared for. . - 

believe that (they) matter... are given chances to contribute and make a 
difference in the life of the school . . . are invo/ved—emotionally and 
intellectually . . . and enjoy going to school” . . . This “asset-richness” delivers 
two bonuses: Children who have high levels of developmental assets achieve 
more and are involved in fewer high-risk behaviors. Simply put, children who 
feel better about school do better in school. Let us repeat that not only because 
it’s important but also because more than a few people believe otherwise: 
Children who feel better about school do better in school. (Starkman, et al p.2) 
In support of this thesis, the authors have adopted from Search Institute (1997) a 
matrix of optimal assets that are articulated with their presumed, optimal integration 
over the lifespan. Among these, as a sampling below, are External Assets 11-16 
“Boundaries and Expectations” and Internal Assets 26 - 31 “Positive Values”: 





a = 


Infancy/Toddlers/ Elementary Adolesce 
Pre-Schoolers 


Boundaries and Family Boundaries -———-—--—----------------------- 
~Out of home boundaries--| ---School Boundaries 
Neighborhood Boundaries 


Adult role models 





Expectations 





Positive peer 
Positive peer 


Positive peer Positive peer 


observation observations & interactions influence 
early interactions 
Infancy § Toddlers/Pre-Schoolers Elementary Adolescents 
Positive Values Family values caring Caring 





Family values equality and social justice Equality and social justice 


Family values integrity Integrity 

Family values honesty Honesty 

Family values responsibility Responsibility 

Family values healthy lifestyle and Healthy lifestyle Restraint 


sexual attitudes 


and sexual attitudes 
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In the former, for instance, the idea is that if children in their preschool and 
early elementary years are generally exposed to and raised in an environment of 
reasonable behavioral boundaries at home, and if they then proceed to experience 
similar reasonable boundaries at school, we can consider this to be an asset which 
contributes to the likelihood of positive personal growth, self-control mechanisms, 
and development in the long run. Combine this with healthy neighborhood 
interactions, the observation of positive peer behavior, and 37 other possible 
supportive building blocks, and the momentum toward a successful boost into 
adulthood is supported. 

While all of the assets listed fall into the parameters of what people generally 
consider to be good for children, the model takes the important step beyond 
description into implementation. Strategies are suggested for building a school-wide 
or. we could extrapolate here, a congregation-wide network to identify, support, 
strengthen and sustain these assets. 

The limitations of the model? First, assets are not outcomes. They may, and in 
most cases likely do, suggest the greater possibility for good things to happen, but the 
success of the model is no more likely than the efforts of those who decide to use it as 
a guiding principle. Hence, as the authors suggest, the importance of organizing with 
a strong, committed core group who understand the model for what it is—a roadmap, 
not a destination. 

Second, models have a way of becoming ends in themselves. For example, 
schools which adopted a particular disciplinary model about a decade ago may have 
found in the long run that more effort was placed on maintaining the system of one, 
two, or three checks after student names and hierarchies of interventions (what's a 
“severe” offense: what's not?) than in focusing on what was really good for a 
particular child at a particular time in her or his development and schooling. When 
attention to the model starts driving the response, we discover that it still doesn't do 
the job for us—we still have to work just as hard. 

On the positive side? First, I think that apart from the obvious, an unexpected 
benefit that Lutheran schools may derive is the emphasis on identifying assets, not 
only within the school and/or congregation, but external to them as well: six of the 
assets refer to community, neighborhood, or cultures different than one’s own. By 
including the necessity of building positive neighborhoods and civic relationships and 
identifying positive and influential role models in the larger community. the web of 
assets is cast farther. We begin to establish a supportive, allied constituency for the 
school in the civic and business community apart from the supporting congregation 
itself. That’s more than good public relations—il’s outreach and an opportunity to 
proclaim our greatest shared Asset—the Gospel.f 


John Zillman is Associate Professor and Chair of the Psychology Department and 
Director of Svnodical Placement at Concordia University, River Forest, IL. 
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Ruthanne and Walter Wangerin, Jr. (2000). A Prayerbook for Husbands 
and Wives. Minneapolis: Augsburg. 


In editing this issue of Lutheran Education, lve been forcefully reminded of 
some of the grimmer realities facing Lutheran educators. It was particularly painful 
to note a recurring motif of sacrifice, hurt, and frustration in two areas of church 
workers’ lives where one might least expect it: family life and personal spirituality. 
Few Lutheran teachers are surprised, I’m sure, to find themselves overworked and 
underpaid. It is sobering, however, to read reports of church workers steering their 
children away from full-time ministry or the children of Lutheran pastors and 
teachers rejecting the career path of their parents because they have seen the toll it 
has taken on their own families. It is even more disheartening to know of people in 
ministry positions who are spiritually malnourished because there is no one to 
minister to the minister, 

In the midst of such thoughts, I discovered in Ruthanne and Walt Wangerin’s 1 
Prayerbook for Husbands and Wives at least a partial antidote for both maladies. 
This slender book offers both substance and method by which overtaxed church 
workers can spiritually renew their homes and marriages. The Wangerins present a 
collection of “Litanies for Special Occasions” —really meant for the many ordinary 
occasions such as anniversaries. times of accomplishments. even suppertime, which 
can be made holy as husband and wife join in prayer together over the m—and a plan 
for an annual private retreat, a time to be spent “apart from home, the children, work. 
apart from everything except [the] relationship.” Both of these parts of the book offer 
a concrete. workable process for the continued nourishment of the marriage and the 
soul. 

But the heart of this book is the opportunity it offers for husbands and wives to 
pray together—daily and with an uncommon intimacy, openness, and honesty. The 
topics the prayers address range from the sublime (the joys and challenges of living 
as one flesh) to the mundane (certainly many Lutheran teachers will find the prayers 
calling for wisdom in the area of finances appropriate). But underlying all of them is 
an understanding of the value of shared prayer in the Christian marriage. In his 
introduction, Walter aptly summarizes the power of such prayer: “Prayer is more than 
the uttering of private words: it’s the room we enter together; it is a place where the 
marriage might dwell a while, protected, candid, consoled—the whole marriage in all 
of its parts, under the love of Jesus” (XV). In this room, the souls, the marriages, and 
the ministries of the ministers can be fed and sustained. 


Jonathan Barz edits Lutheran Education and teaches English at Concordia 
University, River Forest, IL. 
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A Final Word 
by George C. Heider, President, Concordia University 


“Lord, Teach Us to Number Our Moments” 


For the first-year teacher it may be intimidating. For the 
veteran the main challenge may be the changing character of a 
new generation (the “millennials”). But for any educator at any 
level of schooling, the beginning of a new academic year is an 
exciting time. One hundred and eighty days of instruction (give 
or take) lie ahead. It’s a time of fresh starts and clean slates—or 
is that now freshly formatted disks? We get at least a brief 
foretaste of our Lord’s promise: “Behold, 1 make all things new.” 

When considered as a whole, an academic year seems a time 
for macro-goals and broad objectives. Yet that is not where we or 
our students live most of the time. Rather, we spend our lives 
making small choices and little steps. The crucial insight is that 
it is the sum of those choices and steps which combine to make us 
who we are and to determine where we’re headed—far more than 
lofty targets set in advance, 

Nowhere is this more so than in the choices we make about 
the use of our time. Time has become for most of us today the 
single most valuable commodity in our lives. Each moment can 
be spent only once, and once committed each is irretrievably 
gone. Yet at the same time, the demands on our time and the 
options for its use have grown geometrically. The internet alone 
provides nearly infinite possibilities. Whether spent wisely 
(including a certain amount of “down time,” to be sure) or 
wasted, our moments inevitably add up to all the time we've got. 

How, then, do we configure the trees of our moments into a 
God-pleasing forest of our lives? While strategic planners may 
argue for a hierarchy of mission, goals, strategies, and tactics to 
ensure congruence, the Scriptures suggest another approach. In 
keeping with a phrase we pray repeatedly, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” Biblical teachers from Moses (with the manna) to 
Jesus (on the mount) encourage us to focus our daily walk in 
dependence on the grace of God. Without disparaging the real 
value of grand plans and objectives, we are called to individual 
acts of faith and faithfulness. Such lives are those most likely to 
lead to “teachable moments” in ourselves and in our students, in 
which the Jove of Christ both constrains and frees us. ? 


